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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “ Spectator’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i 
IJ\HE attack upon the Higher Command has faded away for | 
want of support since we last wrote, and looks like being 
a complete failure. If the critics of the Higher Command applied | 
their methods of military criticism to their own campaign, they 
could hardly fail to say that their staff work had been exceedingly 
bad. Though it is satisfactory that the attack has so far failed, 
it must not be supposed that the conspirators are incapable of 
trying to find a way round. The frontal assault, at all events, 
has been beaten off with loss, and this is a satisfactory first result. 
To a certain extent the members of the Government have rallied 
to the defence of the military leaders. But we cannot honestly 
say that there has been enough of a rally, though Mr. Bonar Law, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Curzon have used the honourable and | 
indignant words which we should have expected of them. The | 
great omission has been any word of praise or censure from the 
Prime Minister. 











As we said last week, there is a strong suspicion in the Army that 
‘the politicians ” are behind some of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers. 
If there is any substance in this, it is extremely discreditable that 
the Government should subterraneously use the Press in order to 
create an atmosphere, It means that certain members of the 
Government want to procure by indirect means—by creating an 
outburst of public clamour—the downfall of the military leaders, 
since it is thought to be too dangerous to dismiss them directly. 
But the Cabinet as a body will find it impossible to maintain a 
position of neutrality. If they do not trust the military leaders, they 
should dismiss them, at the same time giving their reasons plainly. If 
they do trust them—indeed, if they merely see no better substitutes 
—they ought to give them their whole-hearted, loyal, and undivided 
support. There is no middle way. It is not only the feelings and 
the efficiency of the military leaders themselves which are at stake, 
for the degree of confidence placed in the Higher Command will 
coon be exactly reflected in the degree of confidence which the 
Army has in itself, In other words, the moral of the whole Army 
will be reinforced or weakened by the outcome of this dispute about 
the Higher Command. We still hope, therefore, that the Prime 
Minister will speak with no uncertain voice. 


On Monday in the Daily Mail Mr. Lovat Fraser continued his 
criticisms in the form of a letter to Lord Derby. It is unnecessary 
to look into his strategical arguments, which have not become 
wiser after a week’s thought. Two points, however, strike us as 
worth mentioning. The first is that Mr. Lovat Fraser follows 
rather closely the arguments lately used by the Prime Minister 
about the magnitude of the casualties in comparison with the 
smallness of the results obtained ; and the second is that all through 
his article Mr. Lovat Fraser appears to assume that there is a 
contradiction of feeling or interest between the civil Government 





and the soldiers, and that it is necessary for him to back the civil 


Government. This assumption seems to be regarded as so much a 
matter of course that it is likely to feed the suspicion which we 
referred to above. The Prime Minister may rightly appear to 
disregard Lord Northcliffe’s papers, but if the Army is suspicious, 
as we believe it is, he really cannot afford to refuse to open his 
mind frankly and freely. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week there was a debate 
on the Cambrai affair, and Mr. Bonar Law deprecated discussions 
in the Press on strategy and the qualifications of individual officers. 
Mr. Faber asked whether any member of the Government was 
behind the Press attack on the Higher Command. ‘“ Not so far as 
I am aware,” Mr. Bonar Law answered. Mr. George Lambert then 
asked why no member of the War Cabinet had been present the 
night before to defend Sir Douglas Haig. Mr. Bonar Law replied 
that as such discussions were undesirable, he could not see why he 
need be there to listen to them. He assured the House that Sir 
Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson retained the confidence 
of the Government. 


Speaking at Cardiff on Friday week, Lord Curzon said that in his 
belief large forces released by the collapse of Russia were sure to be 
used in the West by Germany. The armies might be called on to 
endure the greatest strain which they had yet borne. He had no 


patience with “ the foul and cruel attacks which had been made in 


certain organs of the Press on our leading soldiers, whether serving 
in the field or in the offices of State.’ These attacks, he added, 
were “unworthy of a great nation as well as calumnious in 
character.” 

If Lord Curzon’s remarks were timely and serviceable, the 
position was further improved by Lord Derby’s speech at the 
Aldwych Club on Tuesday. We Icarn from that speech that our 
surmise last week as to the reasons of the reverse at Cambrai was 
correct. There was no failure in Staff work, but a particular part 
of the line was not very strongly held. ‘ There is no doubt that a 
certain risk was taken by holding this part of the line rather lightly.” 
But as we pointed out last week, and as Lord Derby said in his 
speech, risks of this sort must be accepted if large results are ever 
to be achieved. When the weak point is discovered by the enemy, 
and the situation is turned to his advantage, the General who 
knowingly allowed the line to remain weak is accused of a blunder. 
It matters nothing to the critic with a reviling turn of mind that 
the troops withheld from the weak part of the line had a tremendous 
success placed within their grasp. Such risks are unquestionably 
worth accepting. It is not even enough for a critic to say that by 
asking a weakened line to hold a certain position our Generals asked 
the men to do too much—to do the impossible. Our men have been 
asked to do the impossible over and over again and have done it, 
notably at Ypres in 1914 and 1915. At Cambrai, as it happened, 
the impossible was not achieved and the line broke. 


Lord Derby was exceedingly wise in his comment that the line 
might quite well have held if the lesson had been learnt that it is 
essential to give as much training as possible to young officers and 
men with their units when they are “ out at rest.” As regards the 
appointment of men of the New Armies to important commands and 
to Staff jobs, Lord Derby gave some interesting figures, which 
showed that it is quite a mistake to suppose that such appointments 
have been refused. Finally, he dealt in the most direct language 
with the attack on the Higher Command. “ Let it be clearly under- 
stood,” he said, ‘‘ that the Prime Minister has got the most perfect 
right to dismiss any military adviser and any commander in whom 
he has lost confidence. His agent for the dismissal of a soldier must 
be the Secretary for War.”’ He went on to explain that the Secretary 
for War must either carry out the order of dismissal, or resign if 
he felt unable to carry it out. ‘ That,” declared Lord Derby, “ is 
clearly understood by me. Mr. Lloyd George and I understand each 
other perfectly in this respect.” 





Lord Derby’s concluding words were as follows: “ There has 


never been the least wavering on my part in my. allegiance to those 
two offos.s [Sir ¥Viil'sx* Robertson end Sir Douglas Haig] who are 
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bearing such a heavy burden on their shoulders.” It will be seen 
from Lord Derby’s speech that he still has complete confidence in 
the military leaders, and his words are tantamount to a definite 
pledge that if he is asked to dismiss them, while his present opinions 
hold, he will resign. Let us say once more, then, that in our opinion 
the next thing required is for the Prime Minister himself to make a 
statement. Lord Derby, it will be noticed, merely declared (1) that 
he had never been called upon to dismiss Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig, and (2) that it was understood between him and 
the Prime Minister that his refusal to dismiss them if called upon to 
do so would mean his resignation. 


He did not say that the Prime Minister himself had confidence in 
the military leaders. This is the point which must now be cleared 
up. We agree that in ordinary circumstances it is quite unnecessary 
for the Prime Minister continually to assert his belief in the efficiency 
of the leading soldiers. His confidence may fairly be assumed, so 
long as he retains them. But we are sure that Mr. Lloyd George, 
with his quick eye for a political situation, will recognize that, since 
suspicion and doubt and misgiving have undoubtedly been aroused, 
these things ought to be dispelled. If they are not, evil results are 
certain to follow. 


Lord Derby, speaking in the House of Lords on Wednesday, 
said very truly that it was the duty of the Government to get 
rid of persons in whom they had lost confidence, and it was equally 
their duty loyally to support those in whom they retained confi- 
dence. He himself had confidence in our Generals, and asked the 
House to believe that the Government had. Lord Derby’s loyalty is 
beyond question, and his words were excellent. But once again he 
could not speak for the Prime Minister. We would ask the.War 
Cabinet to consider earnestly the grave danger of undermining the 
confidance of the soldiers at the front in their chiefs. That was the 
way in which the Russian Anarchists began their fatal work of destroy- 
ing their country. There are, of course, no Bolsheviks in the British 
Army, but loss of confidence promoted by these sinister and per- 
sistent attacks on Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig might 
easily work mischief. We observe that the Daily Mail, the chief 
promoter of the campaign against our trusted Generals, is now 
describing itself as ‘‘The Soldiers’ Friend.”” Comment is needless. 








While the Western Front in Flanders and France has been quiet 
during the week, our Italian Allies have gained an important 
success in the mountains between the Asiago Plateau and the 
Brenta Valley. At dawn on Monday, after a bombardment in 
which the British and French gunners took part, the Italians attacked 
on a front of four miles, broke into the enemy’s lines, and beat off 
his counter-attacks. By Tuesday night they had taken the Col del 
Rosso and Monte di Val Bella, which command the Frenzela Valley 
leading from the plateau down to the Brenta. The loss of these 
heights on Christmas Eve had seriously weakened the Italian line ; 
their recovery strengthens it. Two Austrian divisions were 
destroyed ; a hundred officers and two thousand five hunded men 
were captured, with six guns. This victory attests anew the com- 
plete recovery of the Italian Army after its grave reverse on the 
Isonzo, and will have an excellent moral effect. 


The Admiralty return for last week of losses by mine or submarine 
was less favourable. We lost nine large merchantmen over 1,600 
tons and six smaller vessels, as compared with five large and two 
small vessels in the previous week, and four large ships and one 
small ship in the week before that. The big Cunard liner ‘ Andania,’ 
outward bound, was torpedoed off the Ulster coast last Saturday 
and sank as she was being towed into port. The passengers and all 
but two of the crew were saved. The well-known Irish Channel 
steamer, the ‘ Cork,’ was torpedoed last Sunday, twelve persons being 
drowned. These outrages, which we must never allow ourselves to 
regard as normal incidents of war, point to a renewed effort on the 
enemy's part. The ‘U’-boats have been checked, but are by no 
means disposed of. 


Enemy airmen, about fifteen in number, made a raid on London 
on Monday night, favoured by the moonlight and the exceptionally 
calm weather. Four or five machines reached the capital and 
dropped bombs between nine and ten o’clock. One bomb unluckily 
hit a crowded shelter which proved not to be temb-proof, and 
killed or wounded many persons. Other casualties were caused 
by an unwarranted panic after the warning signals in the East End. 
Three hours later another party of raiders approached, but only 
one reached London. The death-roll in London was forty-six, and 
one hundred and sixty-two people were injured. Elsewhere one 
person was killed and seven were injured. One of the raiders was 
brought down in Essex by two of our airmen, seventy of whom 
ascended to engage the enemy. 





The London defences were put to the test again on Tueada: 
night, and this time were completely successful. Fifteen me 
orossed the coast, but none contrived to penetrate to London, One 
enemy, approaching from the north, circled round to tho west and 
south-west of London in an attempt to find « gap in the anti. 
aircraft barrage. His course was marked to the listener by the 
sound of the firing, the guns in each successive sector of the outer 
defences taking up the tale like well-trained instrumentalists in gp 
orchestra. Failing to discover a weak spot, the enemy dropped 
his cargo of bombs in the south-western outskirts and disappeared. 
Three persons were killed and ten injured. In view of the great 
difficulties of protecting so large an area from sudden raids by very 
fast machines, the officers in charge of the London defences have, 
we think, done extremely well. 





Count Hertling, the German Chancellor, made an uncompromising 
speech in the Reichstag on Thursday week, in reply to Mr. Lloyd 
George and President Wilson. Mr. Lloyd George, he said, had 
changed his tone, but still implied that it was “ his duty to sit in 
judgment on guilty Germany for all sorts of crimes.” Germany, 
in the Chancellor’s view, had armed only in self-defence against 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. Alsace, he said in a travesty 
of history, was not annexed in 1871 but disannexed, though he 
omitted to say a word about the wishes of the Alsatians or abont 
French-speaking Metz. President Wilson had also changed his 
tone. The Chancellor went on to reply, more or less evasively, 
to the fourteen points of the President’s peace terms. He welcomed 
the President’s proposal as to “the freedom of the seas,” but 
rejected the indispensable proviso which the President attached to it 
for an international closing of the seas to a Power that had broken 
international law. He added, in a needlessly provocative phrase, 
that ‘“‘ it-would be important in a high degree for the future freedom 
of the seas if claims to strongly fortified naval bases on important 
international shipping routes, such as England maintains at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Hong Kong, on the Falkland Islands, 
and at many other points, were renounced.” 


Count Hertling went on to say that Germany condemned an 
economic war—the one thing which she fears most—and that she 
would talk about the limitation of armaments. Great Britain must 
discuss the colonial question with America, but Germany “demanded 
unconditionally ’ the ‘‘ reconstruction of the colonial possessions of 
the world ”—not merely the return of her lost colonies. The evacua- 
tion of Russian territories was not a matter that concerned any one 
but Russia and the Central Powers. Germany would decline to 
discuss the question of Belgium until the Allies accepted unre- 
servedly the integrity of all enemy territory as “ the only possible 
foundation for peace negotiations.” In other words, we must 
abandon the Arabs and Syrians to their fate before we can begin to 
talk of Belgium, though “ the forcible annexation of Belgium by the 
German Empire” had not formed part of the German programme. 
The occupied parts of France were a valuable pawn in German 
hands. Germany and France must agree as to “ the conditions and 
mode of the evacuation, which must take into consideration the 
vital interests of Germany.” ‘‘ We will never permit ourselves to be 
robbed of Alsace-Lorraine.”’ 








Austria-Hungary, Count Hertling continued, must reply to 
President Wilson as to the Italian lands under Austrian rule, the 
South Slavs, and the Balkans, and Turkey would reply as to het 
territories, the integrity of which and the security of her capital 
were “ important and vital interests also” of Germany. The future 
of Poland did not concern the Allies, but must be settled by the 
Central Powers and the Poles, As for the League of Nations, 
Germany would be prepared, after all the other questions in suspense 
had been settled, to “ investigate its principles.” Count Hertling 
concluded this defiant speech by declaring that Germany’s military 
situation never was so favourable as it is now, and that the Allies 
if really inclined towards peace, must revise their terms once again, 
The most credulous Pacificist, if he be honest, must admit that such 
a speech destroys all hopes of an early peace by negotiation. 

Count Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, spoke 
at Vienna on the same day as Count Hertling was speaking in 
Berlin. He adopted a most conciliatory tone, doubtless by pre- 
arrangement with his ally, and began by declaring in regard to 
Russia that he still wanted peace without annexations or indem- 
nities. “ I demand not a square metre nor a kreutzer from Russia.” 
He desired, he said, nothing from Poland, whose people “ must 
freely, and without being influenced in any way, settle their own 
destiny.” Germany and Russia must and would arrange their 
differences in regard to the Baltic Provinces. President Wilson’ 
peace offer, he said, was “ an appreciable approach ” to the Austriat 
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standpoint. But Austria would defend Germany’s possession of 

jum or Turkey’s integrity as she would fight for her own lands. 
He would politely but categorically refuse advice as.to Austria- 
Hungary's internal administration, or, in plain words, would decline 
to free the South Slavs. 

Count Czernin said, in regard to Italy and the Balkans, that he 
would offer nothing. ‘I refuse to place a premium on the military 
adventures of our enemies.”’ Italy might have gained a great terri- 
torial expansion without war; she had now lost the advantage 
which she would have been able to gain. Count Czernin declared 
that he favoured the creation of an independent Polish State, 
“which should include all the territories the populations of which 
are indisputably Polish.” He drew the bold inference that he and 
the President were “‘in agreement in the main,” and suggested 
that a conversation would lead to enlightenment. The unofficial 
statement that he had sent a copy of his speech to Washington is 
yntrue. Finally, he admitted that he was striving for peace with the 
Russian Anarchists and the Ukraine in order to obtain foodstuffs 
for Austria. It was as frank an admission as we shall get of the fact 
that Austria is on the verge of absolute starvation. 


Herr von Kiihlmann, the German Foreign Secretary, addressing 
the Reichstag Committee on Friday week, blamed the Russian 
Anarchists for the delays in the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk- 
Germany wished to treat the views of the small German minority 
controlling the Diets of the Baltic Provinces as representative of 
the popular will, but M. Trotsky had declined. Herr von Kiihlmann 
had the audacity to cite Prince Bismarck as an apostle of the self- 
determination of peoples in connexion with Schleswig ; he did not 
add that Prince Bismarck never allowed the Schleswig Danes to 
vote for or against annexation to Prussia. He declared that the 
intimate connexion between the German delegation and the chief 
German Army authorities, represented by General Hoffmann, 
was perfect. No one in the West had doubted that. 


Dutch correspondents, quoting the censored German newspapers, 
report that strikes on a large scale have begun in Berlin and in the 
shipyards at Kiel, Stettin, and Hamburg. The Berlin strike leaders, 
including some of the Majority Socialists, who co-operate with the 
Government in deluding foreign opinion, are said to have demanded 
peace without annexations or indemnities, electoral reform, and 
more food. The German Government, like the Austrian, are per- 
fectly capable of arranging a fictitious strike to encourage false 
illusions in the enemy countries. But the Bolshevik bacillus, as a 
Cologne paper points out, is a poison that may spread unawares. 
If the German militarists are really promoting these strikes, they 
may light a fire which they cannot put out. We have written on 
this subject elsewhere. 


The Anarchists of Petrograd have soon shown how loosely they 
construe the right of a nation to determine its own fate. They 
recognized recently the independence of Finland and the Ukraine, 
but they are already endeavouring, by violence, to overturn both 
the Finnish and the Ukraine Governments, which, though Socialist 
in politics, are too orderly to please them. The Anarchists have 
also declared war on Rumania, which had ventured, in the exercise 
of its right of self-determination, to repress the outrages of some 
Russian Anarchist troops. The Rumanian garrison of Galatz 
had to fight a pitched battle last week with their nominal allies, 
who had planned the looting of the town. MM. Lenin and Trotsky, 
consciously or unconsciously, are playing the German game inside 
Russia, though at Brest-Litovsk they profess profound hostility to the 
German Government. When all Russia and Rumania are reduced 
to complete anarchy the Germans can walk in and divide the spoil. 


General Smuts, addressing the Royal Geographical Society on 
East Africa on Monday night, said that Germany had been develop- 
ing her lost colony as a plantation for the production of raw materials, 
forcing the natives to work for low wages and discouraging white 
settlement. She had intended also to recruit and train large native 
armies to conquer her neighbours and overawe the whole African 
Continent. He contrasted with the enemy’s aims our steadily 
pacific policy and our care for the interests of the natives. General 
Smuts said in regard to the future of the lost German colonies 
that so long as Germany clung to her military ideals we must treat 
those colonies as guarantees for peace. The young nations of the 
Dominions should not be asked to restore to a militant Germany 
fresh footholds for militarism in the Southern Hemisphere. They 
wanted a new Monroe Doctrine for the South, behind which they 
could build up a new peaceful world. Our Labour leaders have 
overlooked the Dominion point of view. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday had an instructive debate 
on the neglected question of national exvenditure. Mr. Samuel, 





complaining of the weakness of the Treasury, said that his Select 
Committee, in trying to promote economy in the Departments, 
felt as if they were baling out water with a sieve, for the War 
Cabinet had granted in bonuses since August no less than 
£196,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Treasury was 
understaffed, and therefore unequal to its task. Mr. Bonar Law 
in reply said that he had appointed two Committees—an old device 
for evading a question, of which no Government ever made such 
frequent use. In regard to the proposal for a levy on capital, 
he said that his remarks to a Labour depiftation were not intended 
for publication, but amounted only to an admission that he had 
an open mind as to the possibility of such alevy. It was at present 
an academic question. Mr. Asquith put the case far better. He 
did not desire to rule out, in some contingencies, a tax on capital, 
though the difficulties in it were, to his mind, at present insur- 
mountable. But he added, as Mr. Bonar Law failed to do, that 
in any discussion of the subject it- must be made clear that 
we would not, directly or indirectly, repudiate our National 
Debt. 


The House of Commons on Wednesday, after an animated debate, 
rejected the proposals of the House of Lords for a full scheme of 
Proportional Representation by 223 votes to 113. The Goverm- 
ment left the question to the House. Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert 
Cecil spoke strongly for ‘‘ P.R.,” while Sir George Cave*and Mr. 
Walter Long opposed it. Mr. Asquith said that as a practical poli- 
tician he looked with horror at the difficulties which “‘ P.R.” on a 
large scale would cause at election time, but he thought that it 
might be tried on a modest scale as an experiment. We hope that 
the House of Commons will now compromise with the House of 
Lords by accepting the partial scheme of ‘‘ P.R.”” recommended by 
the Speaker’s Conference for the large boroughs. This scheme 
would be easy to work, and would at any rate mitigate the un- 
fairness of our existing electoral system to all parties alike. 





Lord Rhondda has moved another step towards the compulsory 
rationing of foodstuffs. He announced on Thursday week that 
the Food Committees for London and the Home Counties must be 
prepared to ration meat, butter, and margarine from February 25th, 
giving a half-ration of meat to children under six. He warned the 
public that, as the Germans have found, the holder of a ration- 
ticket will not always be sure of getting his ration. As we have 
pointed out, the Food Controller has given more thought to the 
problems of price and distribution than the Government as a whole 
have given to the even more urgent problem of supply, and for this 
reason we shall have to go short of meat for some time to come. 
But compulsory rationing will, at any rate, dissipate the belief of 
many townspeople that others are getting more than their fair share 
of the available stocks. Lord Rhondda is preparing to apply a 
rationing scheme to the whole country, district by district. 





America, the land of plenty, has been asked by the President 
to reduce the consumption of wheat and meat so that Great Britain, 
France, and Italy may be fed. Mr. Wilson desires Americans to 
abstain from wheat on two days a week and at one meal on the 
other days, to observe one meatless day, and not to eat pork on 
Saturdays. The Americans have begun to use “ victory bread,” 
with an admixture of five per cent. of other cereals than wheat, 
that will be increased this month to twenty per cent. They are 
more fortunate than we in having a traditional liking for maize and 
buckwheat, cooked in various attractive ways of which British 
housewives know nothing. Nevertheless, their decision voluntarily 
to reduce their consumption of wheat-flour for our sakes involves a 
very appreciable sacrifice for which we cannot be too grateful. 


The saving of life by the transfusion of blood from a healthy 
person to the patient has often formed an incident of romances. A 
remarkable article in Wednesday’s T'imes shows laymen that modern 
surgery has rendered blood-transfusion a simple, harmless, and 
almost prosaic affair. The writer of the article had suffered from 
severe anaemia, and had been kept alive for eighteen months, 
and presumably cured, by forty transfusions. He emphasiz»s the 
important fact that none of the men who gave him of their blood, 
a pint at a time, suffered any ill-effects. The healthy man apparent!y 
makes up the loss of a pint of blood in two days, and often benefits 
by the blood-letting. One man who gave his blood six times during 
last spring was able to return to his work after each operation, 
Ancient medicine was largely based on blood-letting, practised by 
the barber-surgeon, and there was, as we see, some foundation in 
fact for the principle, though it was doubtless carried to excess by 
many zealous practitioners. 








Bank rate, 5 percent., changed from 5} percent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ip 


AMERICA AND THE SELF-DETERMINATION OF 
NORTH-EAST ULSTER. 
VERY patriotic man must hope that the Conference 
arranged between the Prime Minister and leading 
representatives of the Irish Convention will be fruitful of 
good, and will lead t that just and reasonable settlement 
of the Irish Problem which we all so ardently desire. As 
presumably the regulations made under the Defence of the 
Realm Act preclude comment on the doings of the Conference, 
just as they do comment on the debates of the Convention, 
we shall not deal in detail with this new development. But 
though we have neither the right nor the wish to write about 
the Conference or the Convention, except, as we have just 
said, to express the hope that they will arrive at a just solu- 
tion, there is one aspect of the matter upon which it is not 
only allowable but most important to touch. An attempt 
has recently been made in a section of the English Press to 
put pressure upon the people of North-East Ulster to 
make them abandon the position which they have always 
held, under the threat that if they do not do so they will 
imperil the alliance with America. We can say without 
hesitation that in the first place this threat is false. Neither 
the American Government nor the American people have the 
slightest intention of deserting at the bidding of Irish-American 
politicians the great cause to which they are pledged. 
They did not take up Germany’s challenge to Liberty and 
Civilization lightly, nor will they lightly abandon the conflict. 
The notion of President Wilson or Congress attempting to 
dictate the terms upon which we are to modify a British Act 
of Parliament—i.e., the Act of Union—is unthinkable. They 
would no more do that than we should attempt to force 
Congress to pass a new Constitutional amendment. But 
quite apart from the questions of international comity and 
of interference among the Allies in regard to their internal 
affairs, we may be perfectly certain that the American people 
would never on the merits attempt any such pressure upon 
Ulster as has been suggested. It happens that the American 
people are well acquainted, not only with the facts of the 
particular case, but with the tone and temper of Irish politics 
and Irish politicians. What is more, they happen to have 
had in their previous history experiences of a Constitutional 
situation exactly like that which exists in Ireland, and these 
experiences make them specially well qualified to judge 
rightly and justly the position of North-East Ulster. 

No doubt the American people are at the present moment 
not troubling themselves much about Ireland either on the 
Unionist or the Home Rule side. They are engaged in the 
biggest and most difficult task ever voluntarily and delibe- 
rately undertaken by a nation, and nobly are they acquitting 
themselves in it. They have already got a million men 
under arms, and they are preparing to raise another million 
or two millions and to equip them. At the same time, they 
have got to build ships to convey the men overseas and to 
keep them there, and, what is more, to build ships to help 
to ward off famine from Europe. Again, they have to stint 
themselves in food and coal and other necessaries in order to 
help the Allies to beat the Germans. Last, but not least, they 
have to raise money by the thousand million. Still, if the 
squabbling in Irelax.d, and especially the squabbling to avoid 
the burden of Ceftscription, a burden which America has 
shouldered without a murmur, and further the Nationalist 
desire to secure the ascendancy of the Roman Church in al! 
Ireland, is forced upon their attention, they will, we believe, 
put to themselves and the world one or two plain questions, 
and will abide by the answers which common-sense and their 
own history must dictate. 

The first question they will ask is: “ Why, in the name of all 
that is just, is the principle of self-determination, now of such 
universal adoption, to apply everywhere in the world except in 
North-East Ulstey ?’’ Here indeed the answer will come to 
them in the words of one of the greatest statesmen of all time. 
When America had to consider the problem whether, if Virginia 
claimed the right to secede from the Union, West Virginia had 
not also a claim to secede from Virginia, Lincoln asked his 
fellow-countrymen the following questions :— 


“* By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State ? 
- + « I speak of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is less than itself, and ruin all which is larger than itself. . . . 
On what rightful principle may a State, being net more than one- 
Sifticth part of the nation in soil and population, break up the nation and | 
then coerce @ proportionally larger subdivision of itself in the most 





arbitrary way ? What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred on 
@ district of country, with its people, by merely calling it a Stale 2?” 


These words, so often quoted in the Spectator, fit the Trish 
Problem of to-day exactly, and no comment on them ij 
necessary. But Lincoln did not leave the matter here 
He dealt with it practically as well as dialectically. 
When at the end of the Civil War the ratification of the 
action of the counties of Virginia constituting themselves 
a State of the Union was being discussed, and when many 
men’s minds were frightened by the terrible word “ partition,” 
Lincoln answered them like the wise and far-seeing man 
he was. He boldly told his countrymen certain home-truths, 
One of these was that men who have rebelled in arms against 
their country during a great and terrible crisis do not deserye 
as much consideration as those who have kept the peace, 
like the people of North-East Ulster, and stood by the 
nation as a whole :— 

“Can this Government stand, if it indulges Constitutional con. 
structions by which men in open rebellion against it are to be 
accounted, man for man, the equels of those who maintain their 
loyalty to it? Are they to be accounted even better citizens, and 
more worthy of consideration, than those who merely neglect to 
vote? If so, their treason against the Constitution enhances their 
Constitutional value! . . It is said, the devil takes care of 
his own. Much more should a good spirit—the Spirit of the Con. 
stitution and the Union—take care of his own. I think it cannot 
do less and live. . . . Doubtless those in remaining Virginia 
would return to the Union, so to speak, less reluctantly without 
the division of the old State than with it, but I think we could 
not save as much in this quarter by rejecting the new State, as we 
should lose by it in West Virginia. We can scarcely dispense 
with the aid of West Virginia in this struggle; much less can wo 
afford to have her against us, in Congress and in the field. Her 
brave and good men regard her admission into the Union as a matter 
of life and death. They have been true to the Union under very 
severe trials. We have so acted as to justify their hopes, and we 
cannot fully retain their confidence, and co-operation, if we seem 
to break faith with them. In fact, they could not do so much for us, 
if they would. . . . The division of a State is dreaded as a 
precedent. But a measure made expedient by a war is no pre. 
eedent for times of peace. It is said that the admission of West 
Virginia is secession, and tolerated only because it is our secession, 
Well, if we call it by that name, there is still difference enough 
between secession against the Constitution, and secession in favour 
of the Constitution.” 

The next question that Americans will ask is: “Is the 
group of counties which forms North-East Ulster, the area 
which claims its right not to be turned out of the Union 
with England and Scotland, seeking not only its own 
salvation, but seeking also to veto the right of self- 
determination in the rest of Ireland¢”’’ This question has 
only to be put to receive the answer “No.” Ulster makes 
no such claim. Though she has always expressed her hope 
that the Act of Union may be maintained unimpaired 
for all Ireland, she has in the clearest terms abandoned 
any claim to veto Home Rule for that part of Ireland which 
desires it. 

Yet another point may be raised by America: “Let 
us consider what the British have offered to that part of 
Ireland which desires to break away from the United Kingdom 
and to have self-government in its complete form.” The 
comment which the American people will make on this matter 
will very soon dispose of hesitation. When they look into 
the facts they will learn that no State in the Union enjoys 
terms so free or so generous as those offered by us to that 
part of Ireland which desires Home Rule. All the States of the 
Union stand on an equality as regards federal and national 
burdens and federal and national rights. The twenty-six 
counties of Ireland outside North-East Ulster have been 
offered, not only complete self-government, but freedom from 
a great part of their share of national and Imperial burdens, 
and in addition a very heavy, if partly concealed, subsidy 
from the rest of the United Kingdom! It is as if Mazzini 
and Garibaldi had demanded from Austria, not only the 
grant of freedom for Lombardy or Venctia, but several 
millions a year by way of tribute! 

There are several other questions which America might ask, 
and to which she would obtain answers that would destroy 
the whole fabric of sophistical anti-English argument such as 
has been reared in Ireland. Take, for example, the question : 
‘“* Has not Ireland been overtaxed by Britain in the past?’ 
The first fact that America would learn here would be that, 
though there are a considerable number of taxes which are 
paid by persons who live in England and Scotland which are 
not paid by persons who live in Ireland, there is no tax paid 
by persons who live in Ireland which is not paid up to the hilt 
by all persons who live in England and Scotland. But how 
can a State or a Province be overtaxed if the people who live 
in that State or Province are individually not overtaxed but 
actually undertaxed ? To put it in another way, how canthe . 
population of Ireland be unfairly treated if not a single 
individral can be found inthat country who can say: “I am 
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suffering in pocket because I am an Irishman, or resident in 
Ireland”? Only a body of Irishmen would have had the 
effrontery to declare, in spite of this, that their country was 
cruelly wronged in the matter of taxation. Again, only a body 
of Irishmen would have had the cleverness to persuade a 
mixed Commission of Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotsmen to 
find a grievance in the Irish fiscal system ! 

Finally, let us suppose that the American people were to 
ask: ““ Why has North-East Ulster grown rich and prosperous 
while the South has remained poor and unprosperous ? Is it 
because the British Government have favoured North-East 
Ulster?” What answer would the facts give them here ? 
They would learn at once that the British Government have 
not only never favoured North-East Ulster and Belfast, but 
that the prosperity there, which is almost American in its 
manifestation, is due solely to the splendid energy and enter- 
prise of the inhabitants. They owe nothing whatever to State 
fostering. They have had no nursing of any kind. All the 
showers of State money—and they have been very large in 
Ireland as a whole—have been received by the South. But we 
need not elaborate the question. No votary of the fashionable 
principle of self-determination can look honestly into the Irish 
Problem and not come to the conclusion that if self-determina- 
tion is to be adopted it must be applied to North-East Ulster. 

To end as we began. The Americans know far too much 
about Ireland and the Irish for it to. be possible for them to 
attempt to dictate the Irish policy of Britain. Like ourselves, 
they no doubt earnestly hope that a unanimous decision will 
be reached by the Convention, but they are not going to forget 
the case of West Virginia, nor, again, to forget that though 
Virginia at the moment talked and felt so bitterly about “* the 
partition of her sacred soil,” both Virginia and West Virginia 
are now perfectly content. . 

Again, they will not forget another very important fact in 
American history. The Irish are, we know, among the bravest 
people on the face of the earth, yet not only in the Northern 
but also in the Southern States they refused during the Civil 
War to bear the full burden of citizenship in their adopted 
countries. Conscription, both in the North and South, had to 
be forced upon them. And yet for both sides the Irishman 
when conscripted by force made a loyal soldier. American 
experiences would indeed seem to show that there is a kind 
of etiquette among Irishmen which insists that before they 
begin to fight in earnest they must be allowed a preliminary 
scrimmage with those under whose banner they are ultimately 
to be enlisted. 





THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


VHE condition of Germany provides at the moment more 
material for speculation than at any time during the 

war. If there are many signs of a thoroughly discontented 
and alarmed state of public opinion, both in Germany and 
Austria, it must also be remembered that the German rulers 
invariably try to turn their vexations as well as their successes 
to their own purpose. We should therefore receive even the 
most explicit announcements of strikes and other popular 
movements in Germany with a good deal of reserve. We must 
bear in mind that the German Censorship is absolute. It can 
prevent anything and everything in the shape of news from 
passing ~*:t of the country, and there is consequently a natural 
suspicion that when sensational information about labour 
unrest and mob demonstrations is freely sent out of Germany 
for publication abroad, there is some intelligible motive behind 
the complaisance of the act. On the whole we are inclined to 
believe, however, that popular unrest in Germany and Austria 
is very real. We think so, not because there is a great mass 
of information on the subject—for this information may have 
been “ written up” by express orders of the Government— 
but because we find internal evidence in some of the German 
newspapers directly inspired by the Government that anxiety 
in high quarters is more acute than ever before. When cne 
finds a newspaper like the Norddeutsche Zeitung, which is an 
organ of the Government, suddenly explaining away the 
strikes and not at all falling in with what for other reasons one 
might have supposed to be a concerted Press campaign to 
deceive foreign opinion, one rubs one’s eyes and begins to think 
that after all the reports of wide popular and industrial 
ferment may be perfectly true. Against a too sanguine hope 
wisdom of course enjoins the reflection that the recent strikes 
in Austria, which were hailed by some persons as the harbinger 
of immediate revolution, strangely died away and turned out, 
as we think we may fairly say, to have been at no time very 
serious. Another illustration of our theme that Germany 
often thinks it to her advantage to make out her troubles to 
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be much worse than they are, is the fact that about a year ago 
the German official Press agencies circulated categorical 
statements about a great strike in Krupp’s works. These 
statements were afterwards discovered to have been quite 
untrue. They were spread in order to encourage the unrest 
which was then evident in our own shipyards. 

Let us, however, assume with all due caution that two 

things are true of the present situation : first, that the popular 
discontent in Germany has reached a more advanced stage 
than ever before, and second, that the German Government 
are trying desperately to turn to their own advantage a 
movement which they cannot quite guide or check. What 
would be the natural thing for the German Government to do 
in these circumstances? They would surely try to act the 
part of Samson and see that the ruin of their temple involved 
the death of others as well as their own. If they know, as we 
believe they do, that the contagion of revolution has flowed 
across the Russian frontier and has spread among the German 
people, their chief wish must be to pass the contagion on to 
their enemies. After aij (they must be telling themselves con- 
solingly). if the workers of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
threaten to down their tools unless their Governments imme- 
diately declare in favour of Bolshevist principles, Germany 
will be no worse off than the rest of the world. Indeed, she 
will be better off, because, having a more docile population, 
she will be able to salve rather more of the old system than 
most Governments can in the growing chaos. The German 
fear of revolutionary principles is, we are convinced, a very 
genuine one, and it is not at all met by the common answer 
that Germany is the last country in the world in which revo- 
lution would be possible. It must be admitted that a full- 
blooded revolution of the historically violent type still seems 
almost out of the question in Germany. The Army is probably 
too subservient to its officers, and those officers much too sub- 
servient to the high military caste, to admit of a large armed 
rising. But the critics who talk of the impossibility of revolu- 
tion in Germany generally forget that there is such a possi- 
bility as the sterilization of German effort without any kind 
of violence. Suppose, for instance, that a mood of sullenness 
seized the whole German people, and that the workmen, 
without uttering a single seditious phrase or firing a single 
rifle or revolver, agreed silently among themselves to reduce 
their output to such a point that the Army could no longer 
make war properly. This would be only “ a sort of a revolu- 
tion,” but it might none the less be a disastrous one for 
jermany. It might induce national paralysis by means of 
passive resistance. Men who seem to be working, and say that 
they are working, and yet produce progressively less and less, 
cannot be hauled out of the workshops and shot. You cannot 
shoot a whole nation any more than you can indict a whole 
nation. The infectiousness of revolution can hardly be over- 
rated. Those who have read the history of the various revolu- 
tions of 1848 know that revolution spread to almost every 
capital in Europe. Nations which had not been particularly 
conscious of their grievances up to that time suddenly dis- 
covered that life would no longer be possible if the conditions 
under which they lived were not immediately reconstructed 
from top to bottom. 

In a curious way the very ease of the last successes of 
German arms against Russia has reacted against Germany 
herself. No one can doubt this who carefully reads the speeches 
of German statesmen and observes how, even while they pro- 
claim German invincibility and boast of the grandeur of the new 
war map, they seem all the time to be looking out of the corners 
of their eyes and marking the effect of their words upon 
German public opinion. In general it may be said that 
both German and Austrian statesmen are trying to get the 
best and most militaristic terms they can for themselves 
while hinting to their own peoples that they are marching 
with the vanguard of democracy and are in the full swing 
of the fashionable popular movement. From this point 
of view the recent speeches of Count Hertling and Count 
Czernin make most instructive, and even entertaining, 
reading. The first impression of the reader must be that 
the two speeches flatly contradict one another. And most 
people must have been tempted to think that Austria felt 
herself to be in a much worse state than Germany, and that 
Count Czernin was desperately breaking away from an 
Imperialistic policy because, though he might be afraid of 
his Prussian allies, he was still more afraid of the hungry 
and disillusioned Austrian people. When one looks further 
into the speeches, however, it appears that the contradictions 
are superficial. On no essential point do Count Hertling 
and Count Czernin give one another away. We imagine 
that what happened was that the two Governments elaborated 
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these speeches in conjunction, and that the apparent contra- 
dictions were specially designed so that one speech might be 
used if the other were found to be too dangerous. The two 
Governments were, in fact, like a racing stable which enters 
two horses for a race without being under compulsion to 
declare with which of them it means to win. Count Czernin’s 
speech, though it seems noticeably to lower the Austrian 
terms and to hold out the olive-branch to America, is really 
capable of being brought to the service of Count Hertling 
if he should be able to keep his terms up. For the present, 
at all events, Germany’s terms are unquestionably up, and 
it is worth noticing that this has happened at a time when 
Mr. Lloyd George’s terms have been put slightly down. We 
do not say this in criticism of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
which, as we remarked at the time, dispensed with no essential 
int, and was a particularly fine statement of our minimum 
emands. It performed the great function of uniting all 
shades of opinion not only in this country but in all the Allied 
countries. At the same time we must remember—for our 
guidance in future—that the lowering of terms by any one 
of Germany's enemies is always the signal for Germany to 
raise hers. This is perfectly natural, for Germany does 
not want peace so much as success. We still think that 
though it was wise in Mr. Lloyd George to state so explicitly 
our minimum terms, our tendency should be to raise them 
in future in direct proportion to the delay of Germany in 
accepting them. 

The truth is at last becoming ap 
people that the Allies have suggested terms for the future 
of the world in which every nation could live in peace, develop 
its commercial prosperity, and be safe from offensive rivalry 
on the part of its neighbours. But that does not satisfy 
the German hierarchy, which wants glory as much as ever 
the Napoleonic Grand Army wanted it. Prussia is not 
content to be on an equality with other Powers, but wants 
to be the greatest of all Powers. This is what the German 
people now recognize, and the strange course of the negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk has helped them to the recognition. 


rent to the German 





LABOUR AND THE COMMUNITY. 


rT HE attempt of the Labour Party when in conference at Not- 
tingham last week to reorganize itself on a national in- 

stead of a class basis is an interesting sign of the times. It is clear 
that the first problem of the new era ing before us will be to 
end the feud between Capital and La , between the employ- 
ing classes and the employed masses, which began with the 
Industrial Revolution a century ago. Government control 
of industry, as applied for the purposes of the war, has not 
eased the situation, but in some respects has intensified its 
difficulties. Wholesale and arbitrary increases of wage-rates, 
often made without due consideration, have not satisfied the 
work le, and the employers for their part have been driven 
to distraction by the contradictory orders of zealous but 
inexperienced officials, When Peace returns, employers and 
employed will, we trust, be left free to arrange matters among 
themselves, free from the harassing interference’ of Depart- 
ments. The main task for us all will be to pay for the war. 
That can be done in only one way. We shall all have to work 
harder than we did in the piping days of peace. We shall 
have to produce more goods, and increase our export trade so 
that we may import food and raw materials from oversea, 
besides paying interest on our large American and other 
foreign loans. We cannot declare a national bankruptcy or 
ruin ourselves by the misleading and foolish device known as 
“ conscription of capital.” We have simply to increase our 
production, as our forefathers did after Waterloo, and 
‘then we shall be able to shoulder the financial burden of the 
war. But increased production depends on the establishment 
of more friendly relations between employers and employed. 
There have been, in the past, faults on both sides. We are not 
disposed to regard either the average workman or the average 
employer as a perfect being, free from all selfishness. The 
workmen and the employers are all very human, whatever 
their advocates may say. If the workman, acting on an 
erroneous theory, has often restricted his output, the em- 
ployer, labouring under asimilar error, has tried to keep down 
the rate of wages. If we are to look forward to a happier 
future, both parties will have to abandon these mischievous 
delusions. The workman will have to do his best, and the 


employer will have to take a pleasure in paying high wages and 
improving the conditions of labour to the utmost ble 
extent. We remember a saying, perhaps a’ , attri- 


buted to Mr. Henry Ford, the American motor-car manu- 
facturer. He declared that nothing fiiled him with so much 





satisfaction as to see one of his workmen, wrapped in a fur 
coat, drive up in a Ford car to the works in the morning. Jt 
showed him that the man, who could earn such high wa ges 
and live so comfortably, must be a most useful employee 
That, we think, is the spirit in which an employer should 
approach the wages question. It is the very reverse of the 
grudging spirit which leads far too many employers to oyt 
down the piece-rates when they find, as they think, that the 
workmen are ing too much. But the intelligent employer 
who delights in a large wage-bill will not flourish unless the 
Trade Unions, for their part, discourage the “ ca’ canny ” 
doctrine, which has been the bane of our industry, and it 
destroyed the moral fibre of many a good workman. Lord 
Leverhulme’s programme of a six-hour day, and the admirable 
suggestions made last month by Mr. Hichens, the Chairman of 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird, and Co., for a close co-operation 
between employers and employed, would alike be impossible 
if the average workman were not minded to give a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

Compared with the grandiloquent phrases which Labour 
leaders, like other politicians, are in the habit of using, these 
propositions may seem elementary and commonplace. Yet 
they are fundamental. If we could place the relations between 
employer and workman on a better footing, and dispel the 
miasma of suspicion that is bred in either camp, we could 
afford to smile at the absurdities of the Socialist doctrinaires, 
There is some reason to believe that the real working man is 
getting tired of these self-appointed guides. Indeed, the 
proposal to reorganize the Labour Party was partly due to 
widespread dissatisfaction among the Trade Unions at the 
excessive power enjoyed in the Party councils by the very 
small Independent Slows group, which is mainly a middle- 
class party led by men who have never soiled their fingers 
except with ink. These middle-class politicians, in this 
country and elsewhere, have been inclined to use the work- 
man’s economic grievances as a stalking-horse for their 
own purposes rather than to promote conciliation between him 
and his employer. The Socialist is probably convinced at 
heart that the longer the evils of the present industrial system 
are left unremedied, the more chance there will be for the 
revolution which is to usher in the Socialist commonwealth, 
Constitutional reform, freedom slowly broadening down from 
precedent to precedent, has no attractions for him because it 
prolongs the existence of the industrial system. However, 
though the Socialist influence in the Labour Party has led 
to the passing year by year of innumerable fantastic resolu- 
tions at Conferences, it has not as yet changed the conserva- 
tive temperament of the British working man, who instinct- 
ively distrusts sweeping changes and ready-made Utopias. 
We feel sure that the average workman has no real illwill 
against his employer, and that if employers and employed 
could learn to know each other better and to co-operate more 
regularly, through the medium of such Councils as were 
recommended in the Whitley Report, much of the industrial 
unrest would disappear. The deliberate confusing of the 
economic grievances with political issues by the middle-class 
Socialist firebrands has done harm to the community as a 
whole and to the workman in particular. The attempt of 
the Labour Party, small as it is, to pose as the democracy, 
and its presumption in sending messages as from “‘ the British 
people,” have excited anger as well as derision among many 
who — with the genuine claims of the labouring 
people. The Labour Party, of course, does not include more 
than a small proportion of the men and women who labour 
with their hands. The Trade Unions include only a fraction 
of the vast army of British workmen, and represent mainly 
the skilled artisans. If, as Mr. Henderson says in his new 

mphlet on The Aims of Labour, “ Equality is the great 

uman formula of the coming era of revolutionary change,” 
he will find no real support for that formula in the Trade 
Unions. Their formula is privilege. The refusal of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers to join the other engin- 
eering Trade Unions in negotiating with the Minister of 
National Service in regard to man-power is a flagrant example 
of what we mean. The Amalgamated Society has declined 
to waive its privileges at a moment of great national peril. 
The-House of Lords, the traditional home of privilege, 
Woman Suffrage the other day rather than provoke conflict 
with the House of Commons in the midst of a war, though it 
was notoriously hostile to the proposal. But the engineers’ 
Trade Union clings to its privileges in the name, we suppose, 
of democracy an we All this kind of thing is for 
the working man and for the nation. 

It is encouraging to notice that the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers has excited the disapproval of the other Unions, 
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for privilege is fatal to true democracy. The class-war 
reached with such terrible consequences in Russia has been 
P both to democracy in the shape of the Constituent 
Assembly and to liberty and public order, and this class-war 
based on the theory that the manual worker is a privileged 
n and that other workers have no rights. We have no 
ar lest such a perverted and wicked doctrine should become 
popular here, though a Bolshevik “ ambassador” has been 
allowed to address a British Labour Conference. But it is 
well to be warned in time. Jacobinism, like the plague, 
disseminates itself rapidly, and ravages lands very unlike 
those poor and backward countries in which it is endemic. 
The impulse to destroy is probably a deep-seated emotion 
in every human breast, though in most civilized peo le it has 
long been completely subdued by reason and ha it. But 
if the less intelligent people were encouraged persistently 
enough to give free rein to this primitive instinct, there is no 
lmowing what might happen to our most cherished institu- 
tions. Those who talk wildly about revolution probably do 
not mean a tenth of what they say, and would be as horrified 
as any one at the outbreak of a real Commune or Jacquerie. 
But they are playing with fire none the less, and should learn 
to measure their words. As in 1848 the revolutionary propa- 
ganda spread across Europe from Paris and upset for a moment 
even the Hohenzollerns, so this Anarchist ferment in Russia, 
which for a time worked mischief in Italy and has now spread 
to Germany and hungry Austria, may do harm in countries 
further west. Weare sure that the real Labour leaders, respon- 
sible and cautious men as we have always found them to be, do 
not want any Bolshevik violence in Great Britain. They know 
that the working man’s lot can be improved only if the country 
continues to enjoy domestic peace, and develops its social 
reforms quietly and steadily in the old British fashion. But 
there is a small section of irresponsible people whose object is 
to stir up strife. It behoves all serious Labour men to abstain 
by word or deed from giving countenance to this little gang 
of mischief-makers who bring disrepute upon the Labour 
movement. 





STATE CONTROL. 


rP\HOSE of our readers who wish to see how State control 
works out in practice would be well advised to purchase 

the Report of the special Sub-Committee to the Commercial 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is not a Government 
publication, for the Committee of the House of Commons 
which is responsible for the inquiry on which the Report is 
based is a voluntary Committee of well-known Members who 
have acted on their own responsibility, but it can be obtained 
through the Government publishers. The reader will find 
in this Report specific statements of the extraordinary 
blunders committed by the Government in handling trade 
problems as a result of unnecessary interference. That some 
interference with the normal course of trade was inevitable 
as a result of the fact of war everybody admits, but from 
every point of view it was desirable that this interference 
should be limited to the minimum necessary. Such limitation 
was, above all, desirable from the point of view of the Govern- 
ment themselves. The burden of war problems which must 
be solved by the final governing authority of the country is 
immense in any case. No-human being or group of human 
beings, such as the War Cabinet, can possibly master all the 
intricacies of all the problems that must come before the 
Prime Minister or the War Cabinet for settlement. Inevitably 
m many cases there must be a decision based on insufficient 
reflection, with at least a chance that the decision will be 
nk Therefore, in order that the Prime Minister and the 
War Cabinet should have the utmost possible time to devote to 
the consideration of those problems which must be settled 
y them, they ought to have been relieved from the trouble 
dealing with subordinate problems. Instead of adopting 
this common-sense method of safeguarding their own time 
and brain-power, the members of the War Cabinet have 
enormously multiplied their responsibilities by extending 
Government interference to almost every sphere of social life. 
That is one aspect of the matter. Another equally im- 
— aspect is the question of efficiency of management. 
ring peace time this nation, like other nations, has built. up 
4n organization for dealing with industrial and commercial 
problems. That organization is based upon private enter- 
prise ; it is bound together by what is sometimes contempt- 
uously called the cash nexus, which has, at any rate, the 
merit of securing the results desired—namely, the supply to 
the consumer of the goods that he calls for. If we come to 
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life than what may almost be called the miracle of the supply 
of some seven millions of Londoners with all the things 
necessary for their existence, day by day regularly without 
interruption. An organization which has achieved this 
tremendous success is not one lightly to be set aside. 
Similar organizations are at work for every one of the towns 
of the United Kingdom, and for the country districts as well. 
Their operations extend not only over the limited area of the 
British Isles but over the whole world. They bring tea from 
China, sugar from Java, petroleum from the United States, 
wheat from Argentina, nitrates from Chile, and so on through 
a long list that would take volumes of the Spectator to record, 
and all this is done smoothly and without interruption, so 
that the original producer gets his price, and the final con- 
sumer gets the thing he wants. 

To some extent the methods of this great organization had 
to be changed because of the war. The ships that used to be 
freely available for the merchants of Great Britain were 
taken up by the Admiralty for the conveyance of soldiers, 
and of their food and their munitions. Other ships in later 
stages of the war were sunk by German submarines. But 
there is no evidence available that the commercial organization 
which had worked so successfully in time of peace would not 
have been perfectly competent, if left alone by the Govern- 
ment, to adapt itself to the conditions of war. Instead of 
leaving it alone, or instead of calling the leaders of this great 
organization together and inviting them to take the necessary 
measures of adaptation, the Government “ butted in,” to 
usé a phrase which is becoming colloquial, and insisted upon 
setting up their own organization to deal with problems 
with which they were totally unfamiliar. The business of a 
Government, as Mr. Gladstone was fond of saying, is to 
govern, not to trade, and the attempts of our successive War 
Cabinets to trade in addition to governing have brought 
upon the country economic disasters which would certainly 
have been avoided if commercial men had been left to manage 
trading and the Government had confined themselves to 
governing. One fatal defect of Government management is 
the necessary ignorance of Government officials of business 
concerns. The majority of the officials in Government 
Departments have obtained their positions by Civil Service 
examinations following upon a school or University career. 
They stepped straight from their educational courses into 
great blocks of Government buildings, never leaving except 
to eat or to play. Their life experience has taught them 
nothing of the problems of trading or manufacturing. Yet 
it is these necessarily uninformed Government officials who 
at a moment’s notice have been told to take over charge 
of businesses built up by long years of experience and often 
of hereditary traditions. The business men whose reports 
have been collected by the Sub-Committee above referred to, 
naturally speak in the strongest terms of the treatment to 
which they have been subjected. Their experience was set 
at naught ; their willingness to work for a moderate reward 
in the interests of the nation was disregarded ; and in many 
cases they have been left stranded, looking on from outside while 
incompetent and high-handed junior officials have been mis- 
managing their businesses. 

In one particular the trading classes have suffered even 
more severely than the manufacturing classes, for the Govern- 
ment by some happy accident in many cases left manufacturers 
and producers nominally free to manage their own businesses, 
while traders have been ousted altogether. The results 
have not, however, from the public point of view, been very 
much better in the manufacturing or producing branches of 
our industrial life than in the distributing branch. On this 
point it is interesting to quote so unprejudiced an observer 
as Mr. Harold Spender, who before the war would probably 
have reckoned himself among the forward group of semi- 
Socialistic Radicals. He apparently, like a good many 
other Radicals, has been cured of Socialism by seeing it at 
work. In an article in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review he writes :— 

‘“‘ A recent tour through the South Wales coalflelds has revealed 
to me that the only emotion which assuages the acute and deplor- 
able differences between employers and employees is a growing 
common hatred of State control. I still carry in my memory, as a 

icture of human wrath at its fiercest pdint of expression, the 
| sa of a colliery manager who had been compelled to accept 
his orders for coal distribution from a patriotic clergyman of the 
Church of England employed by the Government for that purpose 
at St. Ermin’s Hotel.” 


This account of the way in which both employers and employed 
had been irritated almost to the point of revolt by Government 
interference is confirmed by our own experience. There is 
good reason to believe that in many respects employers and 
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employed, in spite of all the labour unrest, are actually on 
better personal terms with one another to-day than they 
were before the war. They are united in hatred of the common 
enemy, the Government official. 

These are considerations which are apparently ignored by 
the leaders of the Labour Party. That Party has learnt 
little by the war. Its leaders still continue to repeat the 
old tags about Capital and Labour taken out of translations 
of Karl Marx. They still continue to clamour for State control 
in every direction, always with a sublime disregard of economic 
consequences. For example, Mr. Arthur Henderson in the 
same Review from which we have just quoted writes an 
article on “‘ The Outlook for Labour.” He there emphatically 
lays it down that the aim of the Labour Party is a complete 
system of State Socialism. He goes on explicitly to say that 
the Labour Party will ‘“ resist every proposal to hand back to 
private hands the great industries and services which have 
come under the control of the community during the war. 
. . . Far from wishing to relax this form of control or to 
reverse it, the Labour Party wishes to see it extended and 
strengthened.” 

Not only is there here a direct conflict between the dreamers 
of the Labour Party and that part of the nation which is now 
writhing under State control, but also there is, as the later 
pages of the article show, a strange incapacity on the 
part of Mr. Henderson to grasp the financial consequences of 
his own policy. Repeatedly he insists in his article that all 
opportunities of private profit, which he calls “ profiteering,” 
are to be cut away, and that wages are to be raised at the 
bidding of the State, apparently without the slightest regard 
to the cost of production. Yet in the same article he proposes 
that the working classes are to be freed from all taxation, 
except perhaps on a few luxuries the consumption of which 
is regarded as undesirable. They are to pay no Income Tax, 
and practically the whole of the revenue is to be raised by 
taxing the wealthy. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Henderson that there will be no wealthy persons left if 
the State is to take over all the industries of the country and 
no chances of private profit are toexist. Even Socialists cannot 
have their cake and eat it too. Ifall the wealth that is produced 
by the combination of Capital and Labour is to be made over 
to the labourer, and if in place of the directing ability of the 
capitalist or of his agents we are to have universal control, 
there will be no wealthy classes left to tax, and the labourer 
will have to provide out of his own pocket, not only for the 
upkeep of the nation, but for the renewal of that capital which 
is the essential requisite for his own employment. 








SERBIA DURING THE WAR. 

FY\HREE weeks ago we published some account of the invisible 

conditions ‘of Belgium under German rule. Even less is 
known of the state of affairs in Serbia since Germany organized 
the conquest of the country and the inhabitants were left to the 
mercies of Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria. We propose now to 
throw some light upon the dark places of Serbia, using as our 
source of information a Memorandum written by the Serbian Deputy, 
M. Katslerovitch, and the General Secretary of the Labour Party, 
M. Dushan Popovitch. The authors of this Memorandum have 
been eyewitnesses for two years of the events they record. 

In the first days of his invasion General Mackensen published a 
Proclamation inviting the Serbian population to return to their 
homes without fear and resume their ordinary life. War, he said, 
would not be waged upon the peaceful inhabitants. In spite of 
that Proclamation, the occupation of Serbia has become, in the 
words of the Memorandum, “a punitive expedition.”” We cannot 
tell how the Germans would have behaved if they had stayed there ; 
all we know is that the Austrians and Bulgarians have made a 
ghastly and tragic mockery of General Mackensen’s Proclamation. 
All the barbarities of which Germany has been guilty in Belgium 
have been reproduced in Serbia, and possibly the Austrians, and 
certainly the Bulgars, have added something on their own account. 
Before the German invaders handed over the business of occupation 
to their Austrian and Bulgarian allies they exported from the 
country a vast amount of loot. But we need not concern ourselves 
with this. Let us take up the story from the beginning of the 
Austrian and Bulgarian management. The first act of the 
authorities was to deport and intern more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand Serb civilians. Serbia was thus deprived of her 
last reserves of labour. Countless families became destitute and 
without any power of recovery. The authorities next proceeded 
to requisition all the materials of production, thus imitating exactly 
the conduct of Germany in Belgium. The most important Serbian 
factories no longer exist; the machinery was taken down and 











removed across the frontier. The peasants were robbed of thei 
carts and horses and oxen. In some cases small farmers és: 
forced to hand over fifteen oxen within a year and a half. Whether 
they possessed so many oxen or not made no difference ; the 
had to deliver them. In the latter case they were compelled na 
buy them at top prices, or to loot them from the other side of the 
Morava in Bulgarian territory. 

The requisitions did not stop at the factories or the farms 
Every kind of household utensil was also demanded. When the 
authors wrote their Memorandum the requisitions were stil] going 
on, and though there was a pretence of paying for what was taken 
the losses to the owners were so great that the transactions mans 
in effect robbery. Robbery was indeed assured in advance by the 
promulgation of an order that the Serbian franc (dinar) had the same 
value as a krone—that is, fivepence. As the Serbians had no 
money but their own, they were obliged to keep it in circulation, 
and a great deal of it thus fell into the hands of the invaders at a rate 
of exchange extremely profitable to them. 

It might be supposed that the Austrian authorities, having 
exacted ali the means of sustaining life above the mere standard oj 
subsistence, would have seen to it that the people retained the 
barest necessaries. But the authorities have persistently refused 
to allow the interchange of foodsiuffs among the different parts of 
Serbia, without which interchange life is in many districts impossible, 
Wherever a small local excess of food was noted, that food was im. 
mediately exported to Austria. Artificial famines were created, 
and the officials frequontly enriched themselves in these circum. 
stances by uncontrolled speculation. In Belgrade conditions became 
so desperate that Dr. Veljkovitch (the Mayor of the city), a Univer. 
sity Professor, and others presented a memorial to the Military 
Governor. The memorialists requested greater freedom of travel for 
the purposes of exchange, a modification of the minimum prices, and 
permission for the city of Belgrade itself to buy a cortain number 
of cattle in order to check the speculations of the military com. 
missariat. The memorial (need it be said ?) was regarded by the 
authorities as a highly suspicious document. Dr. Veljkovitch was 
obliged to resign. The authors of the Memorandum say that 
Serbia is “‘ almost forgotten by all the world.” It is true that 
in 1916 two Missions arrived in Belgrade, one Swiss and the other 
American, to distribute food and clothing, and that within two 
years about ten million francs have been sent for tho relief of the 
people. Unfortunately the Austro-Hungarian banks, which act 
as agents in the distribution of these funds, have often delayed the 
payments. In some cases money despatched from Switzerland or 
France in September, 1916, did not reach Belgrade until March or 
April, 1917. 

Everywhere the Serbians are exposed to the caprices of 
military officials vested with arbitrary power. In Belgrade itself 
a Lieutenant named Widmann has powers of life and death over 
the inhabitants. He can cause any one to be arrested and flogged 
or interned. Internmert seems to be universally regarded as a 
sentence of death. The authors of the Memorandum insist that 
the policy of internment is by far the worst crime committed 
by Austria-Hungary. ‘A whole book,” they say, ‘“ would be 
necessary if we wanted to depict the plight and conditions of life” 
of the interned persons. They declare that thirty per cent. of those 
interned in Austria-Hungary or Bulgaria have already died. In 
the numerous camps, which contain on an average several thousand 
persons, the occurrence of ten, twenty, and thirty deaths a day 
is the rule. But there are some camps, especially in Hungary, 
where the death-rate is from two to three hundred persons a day. 
There have been no particular epidemics. The deaths have been 
the result of hunger and cold. 

The authors state explicitly that the Bulgarian authorities are 
even more callous and oppressive than the Austro-Hungarian’. 
The Bulgars seem to be particularly fond of flogging. Old men 
over sixty years of age, not only in the villages but in the towns, 
receive seventy-five blows if they fail to salute a gendarme. The 
Bulgars have deported whole families from Eastern Serbia to Asia 
Minor. This system of deportation is evidently dictated by 4 
definite policy. The Bulgars are known to be great experts in 
racial statistics. ‘They are adepts in proving that the population 
of any particular district is Bulgar in origin; and if that cannot 
be proved they ‘take pains to create the proof. In the present 
instance the Bulgars are trying to Bulgarize Eastern Serbia by 
extinguishing the Serbian majority. No one will fail to notice 
that this plan of Bulgarization is exactly like the Turkish plan 
of Ottomanizing the Armenians and other subject races. 

In March, 1917, the Bulgarian authorities had a splendid oppor 
tunity for behaving brutally under the guise of political necessity. 
An insurrection was planned by a certain number of Serbian soldiers, 
Bulgarian deserters, and disaffected Austro-Hungarians. The 
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civil population could have taken a very small part in the rising 
even if they had wished to, as they had been disarmed early in the 
occupation. Nevertheless a large number of civilians were executed 
on the charge of rebellion. Very likely the real rebels had actually 
peen harboured in the houses of the civil population. When the 
civilians were accused of this act of complicity, and pleaded that 
it was physically impossible for them to resist their own countrymen, 
the answer was: “It was your duty to oppose them and, 
if necessary, to let yourselves be killed. As you would not be 
killed by them we are going to do it for you ourselves.” The 
authors say that about twenty thousand Serbs were executed in 
connexion with this rising, and they estimate that not more than 
three thousand of these had really taken any part in it. 

The spirit which prompts such a ghastly policy as Serbia now 
suffers under is the spirit which has to be exorcised before the 
civilized world can fold its hands and talk, or even dream, of safety. 
To say that Serbia must be saved is only to say that we must 
gaye ourselves. 





ENGLISH FOLK-SONGS IN WESTERN MOUNTAINS. 
T has been said that the history of man is the history of his 
efforts to express himself. Certainly this is true in so far 
as man is an artist, and most obviously so where music and poetry 
areconcerned. There are of course more ways than one of studying 
history. First, there is the essential method of research, which 
leads the student to decipher the records of passed-away communi- 
ties; and secondly, there is the auxiliary method, which leads him 
to search in his own heart in the effort to grasp that in human 
nature which never alters. Both these ways are laborious. Now 
and then, however, tho historian has the good luck to discover ‘a 
third plan. He finds a community which has stood still, and 
watches it as it is and has been. In all methods it goes without 
saying that the student is equally liable to mistake. Even in the 
becalmed community he may fail to see any exact picture of the 
past, because a dead-alive place is only outwardly as it was when, 
entranced by its conservative dream, it stopped moving in the diurnal 
course of the world. The peasant population of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains are such a still community as we allude to. 
Two hundred years ago they were Englishmen, and though for 
many generations they have lived in “ the Laurel Country ” of the 
Southern States, they are outwardly Englishmen still, speaking 
the language, singing the songs, and leading the leisurely life of 
pre-industrial England. Among these becalmed villages Mr. Cecil 
Sharp and Mrs. Olive Dame Campbell have been travelling in pur- 
suance of their musically antiquarian labour—i.e., the recovery of 
folk songs andairs. The result of their voyage of discovery they now 
offer in book form as treasure-trove to the world—English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
12s. 6d.). 

The region of which they write is a peculiarly secluded one. The 
roads are mountain tracks. There are almost no markets, Each family 
gets from its own holding what it needs. Commerce is chiefly 
carried on by barter. Freed from “‘ that continuous, grinding, mental 
pressure due to the attempt to ‘make a living,’” they are, it seems, 
a cheery and romantic people, handsome, of dignified hearing, and 
tending to mature early. Marriages are early. The women 
become mothers in their early teens, and begin housekeeping without 
thought of fortune or prospects. “ Many set the standard of 
bodily and material comfort perilously low, in order, presumably, 
that they may have the more leisure and so extract the maximum 
enjoyment out of life. The majority live in log-cabins, more or 
less water-tight, usually, but not always, lighted with windows ; 
but some have built larger and more comfortable homesteads.” 
These countryfolk know the Bible well, but read little else. They 
sing from memory the traditional songs of England, but neither 
song-books nor broadsheets are to be found among them. 

Here, if anywhere, surely, we might look for poetry and melody. 
The compilers of the anthology are enthusiasts, and they think 
they have found both. For our own part, we think that where 
poetry is concerned, at any rate, they have exaggerated their 
“find.” The greater number of the songs and ballads are, as we 
have said, traditional, but they vary very considerably from the 
versions with which English students of folk-songs are familiar, 
and in the great majority of cases they scem to us to vary very 
much for the worse. The editors find in the variations germs of a 
new poetic tradition. The ordinary reader will see, we think, 
little besides lapses of memory supplied by persons without poetic 
instinct. May we take the famous “ Daemon Lover” as a case in 
point? What might be called the “ authentic” version is taken 
from Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. The lady leaves 
her husband and her bebes and goes off in the ship with her “‘ Daemon 
Lover.” Presently she begins to weep for her children. 





_—_- —_——— —— 


““*O hold your tongue of your weeping,’ says he, 
‘Of your weeping now let me bo; 
I will show you how tho lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy.’ 


*O what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 
That the sun shines sweetly on ? ’"— 

*O yon are the hills of heaven,’ he said, 
‘Where you will never win.’— 

‘O whaten a mountain is yon,’ she said, 
‘All so dreary wi’ frost and snow ?’ 
*O yon is the mountain of hell,’ he cried, 

‘Where you and I will go.’ 


{And aye when she turn’d her round about, 
Aye taller he seem’d for to be; 

Until that the tops o’ that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 


The clouds grew dark, and the wind grew loud, 
And the levin fill’d her ee; 
And waesome wail’d the snaw-white sprites 
Upon the gurlie sea.] 
He strack the tap-mast wi’ his hand, 
The fore-mast wi’ his knee ; 
And he brake that gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea.” 
The Appalachian singer has destroyed the tragedy, and, we 
think it is not too much to say, has vulgarized the narrative alto- 
gether. . The last three verses of the first version (it is the best) 
given in Mr. Sharp’s book run thus :— 
** Don’t you seo yon light cloud arising 
As light as any snow ? 
That’s the place called heaven, she says, 
Where all righteous people go. 


Don’t you see yon dark cloud arising 
As dark as any crow ? 

That’s the place called hell, she says, 
Where I and you must go. 


They had not been on the sea more than throe wooks, 
I’m sure it was not four, 
Till the ship sprung a leak, to the bottom it went, 
And it went to rise no more.” 
On the other hand, we find a few new songs, here set down appar- 
ently for the first time, which have a good deal of charm, such, for 
instance, as ‘‘ William and Polly.”’ The theme is a usual one. 
William must go to fight in a foreign country, and Polly would 
like to go with him. William paints the dangers and horrors of war 
—the silver trumpets that drown the crics of agony, the stricken 
field where men lie bleeding. Polly will not listen :— 
** Oh, tell me of no death nor danger, 
For God will be my guide, 
And I value not no danger 
When William’s by my side.” 
Instead of fighting in man’s attire, as the reader expects, the romance 
ends—as it would have ended in real life :— 
“This couple they got married, 
And William's gone on sea, 
And Polly she’s a-waiting 
In their own country.” 
These verses are very much better than most of those here indicated 
as new. Echoes of the music-hall seem in many cases to have 
reached even into Appalachian fastnesses. 

In making these, as it seems to us, inevitable criticisms we do 
not mean to be ungrateful to the editors, who have given us a 
beautiful book, full of matter which will be unfamiliar to a thousand 
readers. The ballad which appears upon the first page, though it 
occurs, the notes tell us, in various Scots and English collections, is, 
we imagine, little known, and, together with its hexatonic air (Version 
A), has about it a sort of ominous fascination which is enthralling. 
Some spell of evil seems to be thrown and resisted, though no 
suggestion of triumph breaks the superbly sinister effect of words 
and tune. 

To fly to an entirely opposite example of folk-lore charm, “ The 
Gypsy Laddie,”’ with its rattling refrain, its call to the open air in defi- 
ance of walls and bonds and lawful claims and duty, is intoxicating in 
its spell. The very simple and half-humorous “ Wagoner’s Lad” 
is surely too little known outside of Shropshire, and the pathos of 
‘The Dear Companion” will be fresh even to those to whom its 
everyday sadness tinged with real tragedy may be already familiar. 
To the present writer it is entirely new, and though to divorce it 
from its tune is to present it maimed, we cannot refrain from quoting 
the last verse :— 

** When I see your babe a-laughing 

It makes me think of your sweet faco, 

But when I see your babs a-erying 

It makes me think of my disgrace.” 
The charm of the folk-song is a thing which cannot be reasonably 
accounted for. It is as hard to describe as the lapso of memory 
which has caused the English-speaking people to neglect their 
rightful possessions in music and song is hard to excuse. After all, 
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if the Appalachians have defaced our treasure a little, they have 
at least kept it in mind. How. have we come to forget, seeing the 
direct appeal which the people’s lute should make to the people’s 
heart? It is absurd to argue that we are not a musical people. 
There are no unmusical people in this sense. Folk-tunes, with their 
narrow compass and short intervals,come near to the primitive 
shants which are almost as early, almost as instinctive, as speech. 
To all men melody appeals. Though they cannot reason musically, 
they know the enchantment of rhythm and the strange call which 
sound makes upon tears. The old songs, like the old symbols, 
touch some part of the spirit which lies deeper than reason, just 
as the Cross makes a more direct appeal than the Creed. Again, 
it is natural to want to sing when the buds burst. Why have we 
come so near to forgetting how, while a sleepy people like the 
Appalachians have remembered ? 





A NEW ERA IN PORTUGAL. 
[COMMU NICATED. } 

RIENDLY observers of Portugal’s internal affairs since 
the Revolution of 1910 have often spoken of a new spirit 
discernible. They were mistaken because the essential condition, 
jhe overthrow of a party which, in the name of the people, had 
set up an autocracy, had not been accomplished. Portugal’s 
relations with other nations suffered because the latter believed 
that the words and deeds of a small party were those of the 
Portuguese people. Before the war the men who had ruled Portugal 
during seven years were not notoriously Anglophile. Neither in 
their earlier history, nor in their recent acts and sayings, had 
they shown any understanding of, or friendship for, the British 
people. It may be remembered that when the Duchess of Bedford 
went out to Portugal to inquire personally into the condition of 
the political prisoners, she was denounced and insulted in what 
was then the official Lisbon Press. If it believed that she had 
been misinformed, it might have called her a misguided 
philanthropist ; but no—she was a Jesuit, a hypocrite, an enemy 
of Portugal. Dr. Affonso Costa, the Premier, announced in 
Parliament, on the authority of “an Italian book that he had 
been reading,” that prisoners were worse treated in England. 
When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle took the matter up, it was asked 
what could be his motive unless he was well paid. A Democrat 
official said: ‘‘ Why do you not also interest yourselves in the criminal 
prisoners, since they are in even worse plight than the political ?” 
When there was an outcry against certain forms of labour in the 
Portuguese colonies, it was said : ‘‘ See now these English chocolate- 
sellers, how they wish to supplant us.” It is worth recalling these 
cynical remarks as signs of a total failure to understand the British 
people, and as showing how the Democrats had erected themselves 
into a barrier between the British people and the Portuguese, while 
they give some faint idea of how the Democrats treated their 

Portuguese critics who were more immediately in their power. 
When war was declared the Democrat leaders saw, of course, 
that Portugal could only be pro-Ally, and they realized the vital 
importance to their party and to the Republic of fastening an 
accusation of pro-Germanism on their opponents in Portugal, 
regardless of the fact that this meant the majority of the Portuguese 
people. Therefore they raised such a pro-Ally clamour in their 
ranks as effectually to drown the voice of those who attempted 
to show that the vast majority of the whole Portuguese people, 
and not merely the small section of Democrats, was pro-Ally. It 
was not probable that the cause of the Allies would gain ultimately 
thereby, since the Democrats were the best-hated party in Portugal. 
But as to immediate results, the need felt on the part of the 
Democrats to cover their volte-face towards Great Britain proved 
of service to the Allies, for the zeal of these converted Anglophobes 
was great, so great as to be sometimes positively embarrassing 
to the British Government. Perhaps a more valuable, if quieter, 
service to the cause of the Allies would have been to promote a 
union sacrée in Portugal, and this the Democrats might have 
achieved had they modified their anti-clericalism and adopted 
® more conciliatory attitude towards their political opponents, 
or at least ceased to persecute them. It was only, however, after 
conquering Lisbon in the fighting of May, 1915, that the Democrats 
spoke of union. To impose a union sacrée with the cannon of the 
Fleet, and not to yield an inch to the convictions, religious and 
political, of nine-tenths of their fellow-countrymen, seemed a very 
German proceeding, carried through as it was in the name of the 
Allies and of liberty. Even during the year 1917 four Bishops, 
ineluding the aged Archbishop of Lisbon, had been arbitrarily 
banished, while every independent official—even Judges and 
Professors—lived in constant expectation of dismissal. It must 
be realized that every one of those so threatened or dismissed 
could scarcely fail to feel a certain bitterness towards the British 





Alliance, under cover of which the Democrats during the last 


| three years had ensconced themselves so securely. They had 


the further security of having made the Constitution, elected 
the Parliament, and nominated the President of the Republic 
(an ardent Democrat). It thus became abundantly clear that unless 
they were violently dispossessed, and unless the Constitution were 
revised, Portugal might continue indefinitely to be misrepresented 
by a party which neither respected her religion nor understood 
her ideals. Portugal has long suffered from a grievous surfeit 
of politics, and this evil has increased since 1910 to an unparalleled 
extent. Politics have invaded education, religion, justice, and 
every department of life, while the behaviour of a Jacobin minority 
has tended to transform the Republic into a sect and the British 
Alliance into a cold political formula. The object of the reyoly. 
tionaries of December 5th-8th, 1917, was to eliminate the 
extremists, to nationalize the Republic, and so to revise the 
Constitution that Portugal might not again come under the absolute 
control of a single party. That the cause of true democracy and 
the relations between the British and Portuguese peoples wil] 
benefit by this change is surely not open to doubt. The sympathy 
of the British people will go out to a people which, like the British, 
has always valued independence and freedom above all other 
earthly possessions, and which is as resolute now as ever in the 
fight against the German oppressors of small peoples and national 
liberty. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that those who are now 
rejoicing over the fall of the Democrats are a political party or 
small section of the Portuguese people. Peasants and landowners, 
officers and soldiers, professors, officials, small shopkeepers, trades. 
mén, men of business, priests, even the Royalists, whose prospects 
do not gain by the change, are all expressing their relief and their 
approval of the patriotism of the revolutionaries. The latter 
have a field more promising even than that. of the Republic after 
the 1910 Revolution. Their conduct has so far been marked by 
great moderation, well in keeping with that of the Cadets, who 
took so prominent a part in the Revolution and refused all rewards, 
even that of more rapid promotion. Apart from arrests necessary 
to save the new régime from being stabbed in the back, the decrees 
of the Revolutionary Committee were mainly directed to annul 
arbitrary acts of the deposed Government, exiled Bishops, priests, 
officials, politicians, journalists, being allowed to return, regard- 
less of party. No one wishes for a vindictive treatment of the 
fallen party. Official changes throughout the country are necessary, 
since the Democrats had rooted themselves not in the hearts of the 
people but in the administrative machinery—Government offices, 
Provincial Governors, Mayors, municipal bodies. But only the 
changes strictly required to obtain security are contemplated. 
Vindictiveness breeds vindictiveness; the treatment of Liberals 
in the “thirties” of last century was still bearing fruit eighty years 
later in the treatment of Royalists. The victor who proves himself 
strong enough to let bygones be bygones will have gone far to 
establish a united Portugal. But, as may readily be imagined, the 
responsibility does not lie with the victorious side alone. When 
the Democrat leaders were deriving every kind of profit and 
advantage from their advocacy of the Allies’ cause—honours abroad, 
prolonged tenure of office, and security at home—theirs was a 
comparatively easy devotion. If Dr. Bernardino Machado, Dr. 
Affonso Costa, and the rest wish to prove the sincerity of their 
pro-Ally sentiments, they can best do so now by refraining from 
attack or conspiracy against their successors till the end of the war. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) 


SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
{To tae Epitoz or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sm,—It may be presumptuous on my part to submit my personal 
impressions of the C.I.G.S., but I cannot do otherwise than 
express my deep indignation and disgust, which I am sure is 
shared by all who have served under him, at the cowardly attacks 
to which my old chief is being subjected. I had the honour and 
pleasure of serving under Sir William Robertson for three years 
in the General Staff, War Office, and during that period I was 
daily in contact with him. He is by far the ablest man I have 
ever met. I know of none to compare with him. He would have 
been a brilliant success in whatever profession he had adopted. 
A clear and rapid thinker, he has the gift of going straight to the 
heart of a matter at once and putting his finger on the spot. 
Never once did I know his sound and subtle judgment at fault. 
Never once have I known his prognosis unfulfilled. Cool, strong, 
and far-seeing. his favourite maxim, which he always used to 
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jmpress upon Us, Was, “Take the long view.” Of tenacious 
memory, he never forgot a paper he had once seen. Possessing an 
almost brutal common-sense, he had a thorough contempt for 
shams, verbiage, and mere rhetoric. Rightly severe and exacting 
as regards work, we valued a word of praise from him above all 
things. Twelve years ago he clearly foresaw the present struggle 
in all its bearings, while it was his despair that it was literally 
impossible to get anything done to prepare for it. Twelve years 
ago all those who worked under him saw in him a future C.1.G.S. 
And as for strategy and its practical application, he has forgotten 
more than his contemptible traducers have ever learned or even 
thought of. And now he stands a giant among pygmies, beset by 
the yapping curs of the gutter Press, unsupported by those whose 
duty it is to support him. More power to his elbow!—I am, 
Sir, &., Po.LKovnik. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HIGHER COMMAND. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Several letters I have received from correspondents indicate 
some misunderstanding as to the object I had in view in inter- 
vening in the debate in the House of Commons on what is now 
termed the Cambrai “ breakdown.” So that there may be no 
doubt as to my position in regard to the all-important question of 
the Government and the Higher Command, I shall be much 
obliged if you will find space in your columns for the copy of a 
letter which I have addressed to many correspondents.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Kennepy JONES. 

8 King’s Bench Walk, Inner Temple, E.C. 


“Deak Stz,—In reply to your letter of the 24th inst., may I say 
1 have most carefully read Sir Douglas Haig’s report for the year 
1917? If the War Cabinet accept its conclusions—and they alone 
can be the judges—they ought not to have permitted the publica- 
tion of the articles by Mr. Lovat Fraser attacking the Higher 
Command which appeared in the Daily Mail last Monday, and 
again to-day. My object, as I carefully explained in the speech 
to which your refer, was to obtain ‘a clear and definite statement 
from the Government whether the War Cabinet and the Govern- 
ment are satisfied that Sir Douglas Haig is the best Commander- 
in-Chief. ... If they are satisfied that he is, if they will make 
a public statement that they are satisfied, then 1 think the House 
and the country will also be satisfied.’ I am quoting from the 
oficial report in Hansard. I made no criticism of the Higher 
Command, and, as a matter of fact, stated I was not a strategist, 
that I had no military knowledge, and that I did not know 
whether Sir Douglas was the greatest Commander-in-Chief we 
have ever seen or whether he is not. But I did insist as a 
Member of Parliament, and also as one of the public, that the 
Government, if they are satisfied, ought to say so and protect the 
Command from such attacks as have appeared in several papers 
recently, or, if the Government share Mr. Lovat Fraser’s views— 
and the approval of the Government Censor to whom the articles 
must have been submitted would seem to sanction that view—then 
they ought to say so and find new men. The essence of Govern- 
ment in War is to govern, and it is the lack of decision in this 
matter which has led to the suspicion that the War Cabinet and 
the Higher Command are not working harmoniously together—a 
condition of things which, if true, is, in my judgment, bound to 
be fatal to our success in the Field.—Yours faithfully, 

Januery 28th, 1918.” Kewnnepy Jongs. 





MR. BROCKLEHURST’S ANSWER TO THE BISHOP OF 
OXFORD. 
Sim {To tae Eprrox or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

“T am going to pass to the other extreme [the ‘ other extreme’ 

refers to the Resurrection—T. P. B.] of Our Lord’s Life in order 
to emphasize a difference and a sameness in regard to the evidence 
of Our Lord’s birth of a virgin. Different because this was no 
part of the ground upon which men were called upon to believe. 
This was no part of the Apostolic testimony. It was essential to 
the Apostolic testimony that it should be a testimony of what they 
had seen and heard all the time they companied with Jesus. It 
is of the essence to perceive this. The manner of Our Lord’s birth 
was no part of the original Apostolic testimony .. . and still to- 
day this question is not a ground on which belief is asked.” 
This is an excerpt from the report of the fourth lecture on “ The 
Historical Trustworthiness of the Gospels ” Bishop Gore delivered 
at noon on Wednesday, December 10th, 1902, in St. Philip’s Church, 
Birmingham, printed in the Church Times for December 24th, 
1902, and which report also appeared in the Birmingham Daily 
Post for December 11th, 1902, in the Guardian for December 18th, 
1902, and in the Church Family Newspaper for December 19th, 
1902. Files of any of these may be consulted at the several pub- 
lishing offices. 

Further, I would refer your readers to an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for November, 1904, entitled “ Mr. Mallock 
and the Bishop of Worcester” (Dr. Charles Gore), written in 
defence of Bishop Gore by the Rev. H. Maynard Smith, the article 
being introduced by a letter from Bishop Gore himself to the 
editor of the Nineteenth Century. On p. 752 the writer of the 
article refers to the lectures in these words:—“ Let us turn, 
then, to his [Bishop Gore’s] last utterances on the subject,—to his 
Advent sermon in St. Philip’s, Birmingham, in 1902, &., &.” In 
a note, Mr. Smith says:—“ These sermons [so Mr. Smith calls 
these ‘ lectures ’"—T. P. B.] were fully reported at the time of de- 





livery in the Birmingham Daily Post, in the Church Times, and 
in the Fraternal Visitor. 1 quote from shorthand notes corrected 
in the Bishop’s own hand.” Res ipsa loquitur. 

As the aim of argument or of discussion should not be victory, 
but progress, I am “ playing the game” in forwarding by con- 
current post a copy of this letter to Cuddesdon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Txeopore P. Broce.envrst. 

The Presbytery, Giggleswick-in-Craven. 





THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 
{To rae Eprroz or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

Str,—I think there is a strange darkening of counsel in the tone 
of many letters respecting the Hereford controversy, and I am 
sorry that you endorse it. “ Bigotry” is a convenient stone to 
throw, and it is a charge which is often well deserved. But are 
those to be termed bigots who take their stand on the plain 
historical meaning of the ancient Creeds of the Church ? Here is 
no question of legitimate developments of doctrine, or of various 
permissible interpretations of dogmas which have never been 
authoritatively defined; but of statements laid down in Creeds 
that have formed the historical basis of the Church since sub- 
Apostolic days. In any other connexion you, Sir, would surely 
hold that what a man professes with his lips, he should believe in 
his heart, and be prepared to teach. Is the Church of the future 
to be based on a quicksand of “‘ open questions ” instead of on the 
rock of fact ? If the Church is only to accept the two great Creeds 
in a non-natural sense, let her scrap the Creeds—such a 2ourse 
would be more honest than to put them in the mouths of her 
children. But without her Creeds your Nationa) Church, Sir, 
would certainly not be the Church founded by Christ. Let me 
conclude by expressing my thankfulness that Dean Henson has 
clearly expressed his own faith in the doctrines in question.—] 
am, Sir, &c., yf. F.& 





(To tae Eprror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—With regard to the statement of your correspondent “ G.” 
that it appears to him that a man that is fit to be a Dean is equally 
fit to be a Bishop, may I venture to point out that the succession 
of official teachers in the Church (by ordination) rests with a 
Bishop but not with a Dean, and that it was to guard this suc 
cession specially that a protest against Dr. Henson’s appointment 
was made ?—I am, Sir, &., Ss. 





A NORTHCLIFFE MINISTRY. 

{To tHe Epiroz or THE ‘ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have read with interest your article on the above subject, 
and I agree with you that a Northcliffe Government would be a 
national calamity. I think, however, that you are unduly nervous 
as to its possibility. We have to remember that at the present 
time no Government can hope to rule this country unless it pos- 
sesses Labour support. Now a Northcliffe Cabinet from the outset 
would have to face the virulent opposition of the Labour Party 
in Parliament, and an appeal to the electors would not help them. 
Labour opposition would render a Northcliffe Ministry impossible. 
Again, Lord Northcliffe has never sought Parliamentary fame, 
and has given no indication of Parliamentary talent. He has 
achieved his present position solely through journalistic and 
financial ability, and from his past record, I think it is safe to 
infer that he is much more likely to endeavour to control the 
situation through others than by direct interference. 

The power of the Press is very formidable, and it is of course 
quite possible that a sudden crisis might bring about the downfall 
of the present Ministry. In such an event, for the reasons given 
above, I think one of our present political leaders would be 
entrusted with the formation of a new Cabinet. I believe, how- 
ever, that the present Government is the most capable Govern- 
ment we can obtain, and is worthy of our fullest support. No man 
of course is perfect, but, with all his faults, I believe Mr. Lloyd 
George is the most suitable leader for the nation at the present 
time. He is resolute and determined; he has shown himself 
throughout the war fully conscious of the grave nature of the 
situation (more than can be said for some of our leaders); and he 
has always sought promptly and effectively to remove difficulties 
and shortcomings as they have arisen. ‘o his foresight and 
energy we owe the stability of our financial position in the early 
days of the struggle, and the enormous development of the output 
of munitions; whilst his shrewdness has been abundantly shown 
in such appointments as those of Sir Eric and Sir Auckland 
Geddes, Sir Joseph Maclay, Mr. Prothero, and Mr. Fisher, and in 
the full consultation with Dominion statesmen and the retention 
of General Smuts. As a leader of democracy and an inspiration 
to continued effort, he probably occupies to-day much the same 
position in this country as did President Lincoln in the United 
States during the Civil War. I venture to think that he can 
more usefully and more effectively display his powers as head cf 
our Government than as a subordinate member. 

Certainly I should regard the present Government, with all! its 
defects, as infinitely preferable to such an alternative Adminis. 
tration as you propose. Apparently you have in mind a reversion 
to the old unwieldy Coalition Cabinet. Surely it is incorrect to 
suggest that Mr. Asquith fell as a result of “a hurricane cam- 
paign in a very powerful section of the Press.” Rather he fell 
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because of a proved failure to grapple promptly and efficiently 
with a very dangerous crisis—a failure which gradually matured 
and became more apparent during the eighteen months’ existence 
ef the Coalition Government. As far as my experience goes, there 
js no desire in the country to see Mr. Asquith back in office again 
even in a subordinate capacity. He has proved himself tempera- 
mentally unfit to handle such a situation as the present. I do not 
question his patriotism and his genuine desire for complete 
victory, but it can be said of him as strongly as of Walpole or of 
Gladstone that he is entirely lacking in the attributes of energy 
and decision, which are so necessary in a War Minister. Mr. 
McKenna no doubt is possessed of considerable ability, but he is 
essentially narrow and pedantic in his outlook, and the same can 
be said of his colleague’: Mr. Runciman. 

A Ministry of All the Premiers will not do, and probably would 
prove as great a fiasco as the Ministry of All the Talents, which 
eame into power on the death of Pitt. Nor is there adequate 
reason to believe that the Speaker would make a satisfactory leader 
ef such a combination. Mr. Lowther has shown himself to be a 
man of infinite patience and tact, and of sterling common-sense, 
and the House of Commons and the country owe him a deep debt 
ef gratitude for his services. But he has had no opportunity of 
proving his capacity for leadership, and at the present juncture 
we cannot afford to take such a leap in the dark. For the same 
reason, the choice of “one of our younger administrators” 
appears equally unsuitable. Indeed, I should have thought such 
a suggestion would have been barred from the whole tenor of your 
previous train of argument. In order to obtain the necessary 
Parliamentary support, previous political experience does seem 
eminently desirable. Such an Administration as you propose 
would, I believe, be a miserable failure—a failure which this 
eountry cannot safely risk—and I very much question whether 
these suggestions of alternative Cabinets are calculated to render 
the best service to the nation at the present time. They exercise 
an unsettling influence, and thereby prejudice the stability of 
government. Our plain duty is to criticize where criticism is 
due, but unless and until the present Ministry shows its unfitness 
for office, to continue to afford it our whole-hearted support. 

I know these views are absolutely at variance with your own 
opinions, but I am hoping that, in accordance with your reputation 
for fairness and courtesy towards the opposite camp, you may see 
your way to grant them publication.—I am, Sir, &., 

Birkenhead. H. Dove.tas Grecory. 


{To tHe Epitox or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—Politics and the Press are hindering the country from 
getting on with the war. Confidence in Mr. Lloyd George has 
been on the wane since his Paris speech. He did his best in 
Parliament afterwards to remove the impression caused by that 
speech, but one feels instinctively that all is not well. In view of 
the warning contained in your article on ‘‘A Northcliffe 
Ministry,” perhaps it would not be out of place to mention the 
name of a man who has neither Party nor Press to serve, the 
name of Lord Derby. Shortly before the Asquith crisis I ven- 
tured to write to you suggesting his name as Prime Minister, 
and I cannot but think had he held the reins the question of 
Conseription in Ireland, Bread v. Beer, and other important 
matters would have been settled ere this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New Brighton, Cheshire. Livinestone Homes. 





“ BUSINESS” AND POLITICS. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Spectator.'’] 
Sir,—It is singular that the well-known passage from Ecclesias- 
ticus should be quoted in your columns a second time with a 
complete perversion of its meaning. The word “ business” refers 
fas you allowed me to point out, I think, about a year ago) 
obviously and exclusively to manual labour, not to the activities 
eovered by the term in modern English. And surely to suggest 
that the normal type of “ successful business man” ‘is per se 
unfitted for political life would be to stultify the national approval 
of statesmen such as the late Mr. W. H. Smith, and a number of 
eminent merchants, bankers, and financiers, not to mention the 
selection, during our present emergencies, of several business men. 
That, I would further and more emphatically suggest, is not the 
real ground of objection (in the mind of the Spectator or of the 
general public) to the official status of a great newspaper pro- 
prietor, but the fact that (1) such a peculiar business (however 
well conducted) is likely to induce a grave conflict of interests, 
public and private; and (2) a far more material point (as urged, 
E understand, by the Spectator and a large party in the country) 
that the views of the magnate in question (whose experience and 
position certainly do not disqualify him for a political leader) are 
erude and dangerous, and his methods of enforcing them dis- 
tinctly deleterious to public opinion and political civilization. 


Right or wrong as an “argument against a N—— Ministry ” 
such charges are personal, not professional.—I am, Sir, &c., 
&. @. ¥. 





PREMIUM BONDS. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Although the Government has, in the language of the 





with an issue of premium bonds,” it is clearly possible that the 
idea may at some future time be revived. It may be worth while 
then to say that the prudential considerations, whether of Politics 
or of economics, upon which the Select Committee have based the 
substance of their Report, do not express the whole case against 
the association of the State with a gambling transaction. There 
is a mora] argument of grave weight against the issue of premium 
bonds; and it is an argument which cannot, I think, be overcome, 
except in the last resort by the demonstrated impossibility of 
getting sufficient funds out of the pockets of the people in any 
other way. For, however difficult it may be to decide at what 
precise point speculation becomes wrong, there can be no doubt 
that the spirit of gambling is a grave social evil; it debases 
individual and national character; it entails a vast amount of 
widespread misery. Civilized States therefore have for some 
time past made serious efforts to prevert or to mitigate it. State 
lotteries, after enjoying a large popularity, were condemned jn 
1808 ‘by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which 
reported that “no mode of raising money appears to your Com- 
mittee so burthensome, se pernicious, and so unproductive; no 
species of adventure is known where the chances are so great 
against the adventurer; none where the infatuation is more 
powerful, lasting, and destructive.” They came to an end in 189. 
Social reformers have, in Great Britain, been able to count to a 
certain extent upon the co-operation of the State in diminishing 
the temptations to gambling; some of them have looked forward 
to a time, which they fondly hoped was not distant, when the 
State would go so far as to prohibit the facilities now afforded 
to the gambling fraternity through the Post Office or, by the pub- 
lishing of betting odds, through the Press. But it is evident that 
the State cannot logically discourage gambling in one direction, 
if it is itself the patron of gambling in another. 

It is necessary to win the war, and to win it by all measures 
which are not morally unjustifiable. But good citizens will prob- 
ably agree in the earnest desire that whatever money is necessary 
to the winning of the war may be raised otherwise than by the 
issue of premium bonds. There seems indeed to be something 
not very admirable in the patriotism which will not lend money 
to the State, except upon the speculative chance of deriving an 
inordinate profit from the loan.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Manchester. J. E. C. Wetton. 


[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In your article of January 19th upon “ Premium Bonds” 
you applaud Sir Robert Kindersley’s objections to the scheme. 
I believe his objections and your own to be wrong, but I am not 
writing to combat them, as the matter has been decided for the 
present by the Report of the Committee. Upon one point of 
your objection, however, I must ask you to allow me to comment. 
Your remarks are so staggering thereupon that I can only 
suppose that, as financiers occasionally write literary articles, a 
reviewer has in this instance tried his prentice hand upon finance. 
He writes that “‘ the greater part of this money [£240,000,000 War 
Savings Certificates and £250,000,000 in the Savings Banks] is on 
call,” and a very large proportion of this would be withdrawn to 
invest in premium bonds; there would merely be the heavy 
trouble af handing out money “ already invested ” (sic) in order 
that it might be reinvested in another shape. This statement is 
one “‘ the imagination boggles at.’”’ Money “‘ at call,’’ it appears, 
is “already invested,” and that the Government should obtain 
the funding for ten years, or possibly longer, of nearly £500,000,000, 
or “a very large proportion”’ of it, now repayable at call, is 
“merely trouble’! One’s breath is taken away in reading the 
serious setting forth of so grotesque a point of view.—I am, Sir 
&e., Bonvs. 

[With all respect to our correspondent, his authority as + 
financier is no greater than that of Sir Robert Kindersley, or 
whose statements our article was based. His point that money 
now “on call” is not “ invested” is largely a verbal one. The 
obvious meaning of the passage to which our correspondent refer: 
was that old savings rather than new savings would be drawr 
upon to invest in premium bonds. It is true that the nev 
investment would in most cases be for a longer period than the 
old, but that does not dispose of our argument; for the investor in 
premium bonds would be able to borrow upon them for a fresh 
fling.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MAN-POWER. 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on Man-Power in your issue of January 19th 
there is a suggestion, and I think it is the second time that it has 
been made, that the Government should, or might, go back on 
its promise to men who volunteered before the Conscription Act 
came into force, and that they should be called up again. In 
what does this proposal differ from the German disregard for 
treaties? If this suggestion were accepted and acted upon, would 
it be possikle to say a word against the German lack of faith? 
Surely the suggestion goes against all principles of honourable 
dealing. It is no good saying that the men are wanted. The same 
argument might just as cogently be brought forward in the case 
of breaking any other pledge, and further, if the Government may 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, given up the idea of “ proceeding | break its pledge why should the individual be made to keep his? 
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The suggestion really strikes a blow at the root of all law and 
H. Exverssaw. 





order.—I am, Sir, &e., 

[The nation which, through its elected representatives, issues 
a pledge to members of the nation can also recall that pledge by 
use of the same machinery if the national safety demands it. No 
statute is permanent. Every statute exists only so long as Parlia- 
ment sanctions its continuance. Whether it would be advisable 
or just to recall a pledge so recently given is another matter. 
Personally, we should be extremely sorry if the discharged fit men 
were called upon before every other available man of military 
age had been combed out. That is, why we preferred to suggest 
the inducement of a bonus to the men who would volunteer again. 
An international pledge has no more essential permanence than 
astatute. Treaties can be denounced. The just complaint against 
Germany is that she broke Treaties without due and honest 
warning being given. We should like to see an international 
arrangement under which Treaties could not be denounced with- 
out a year’s notice.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE MENACE TO LOCHABER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Your columns have ever been hospitable to weak minorities. 
I therefore beg permission to invite public attention to a scheme 
now being promoted whereby the British Aluminium Company, 
Ltd., seeks powers to erect a barrage and submerge a large area in 
the district of Lochaber (very suitable for reafforestation), and by 
a radical retroversion of the Lochy Basin’s waters into a totally 
different and unsuitable district to rob Lochaber and Fort William 
of their only asset—the power derivable from their own rivers. 
An involved and costly engineering project has been formulated; 
by it Lochaber’s perennial birthright is to be expropriated (for 
purely commercial ends) to the benefit of the company’s share- 
holders, of whom, as a recent Lochaber-born writer has well said, 
“the majority probably <co not know where Lochaber is, and care 
less.” There lies in Nether Lochaber, through which the Spean 
and Lochy flow conjoined to the sea, a large tract of open country 
offering innumerable sites, served by the railway, unequalled for 
the erection of large works, and for the industrial employment of 
the watershed’s power, easily harnessed in its upper reaches, and 
transmitted by cable in any direction, without disfiguring its 
beauties by this great Loomerang-shaped dam, twenty miles in 
total length: a mere cistern for Kinloch Leven. Should it un- 
happily become law, the days will truly have returned 
*“Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes: ” 

and a sturdy and deserving people, who might have found remu- 
neration and prosperity in their native resources, will have been 
condemned to perpetual penury. No compensation whatsoever is 
offered them; the whole scheme is a direct negation of that ancient 
principle of government, “the greatest good of the greatest 
number.’ 

The public, unacquainted with details, is generally apathetic in 
such questions, and great wrongs may be done because full light 
is not thrown upon the subject. In the words of a clever poem 
published some years ago in a Sunday paper, the public attitude is 
—‘But somebody else is attending to that.’’ I trust that the 
public will therefore study all aspects of the present proposal, 
that the voice of a struggling community may make itself heard, 
and that a saner scheme than the present may be put forward.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 7. &- eh 





WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 
[To THe Eprror or tHE ‘ Sprectator.’’] 
Stxr,—I received the attached Weekly Bulletin of the Ministry of 
National Service in an O.H.M.S. franked envelope. Is there any 
need for its publication? There can be none for the 
Honours List at the erid. Is it a method of finding occupation 
for the staff? Do other Departments also have their Weekly 
Bulletins ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. H. Wittrams, M.D. 

The Goldings, Colwalil, Malvern. 

(This Weekly Bulletin is marked No. 11. It is in effect a 
magazine which bestows indirect praise on the Ministry of 
National Service in the course of giving information and dis- 
cussing matters of public interest. It is, we suppose, written, 
edited, produced, and distributed at the expense of the taxpayer. 
The Honours List to which our correspondent refers contains the 
names of officials of the Ministry who have been deccrated.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





THE LATE LIEUTENANT G. F. GROGAN, 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—You published in your paper from time to time verses 


written by the late Mr. G. F. Grogan, and when his book, A Drop 


in Infinity, was published in January, 1915, you had a most appre- 
ciative criticism of it in your columns. I enclose you a letter 
which tells how he died. I should like you to know that the last 
lines he wrote were some you published in your issue of 
December 9th, 1916. They show clearly the death he would fain 
«lie, and also that he was undismayed, and his faith unshaken, 
in realizing that suffering and death crown so often lives of 
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valour and self-sacrifice. The light shining from the Cross illu- 
mined him.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
{Our readers who recall the striking and prophetic poem, 
“Arrowhead Copse,” to which our correspondent refers, will 
share our regret at hearing of the gallant young poet’s death at 
the front, whilst he was on duty with his Engineer section. We 
knew that he was admirable as a poet, and now we know that hs 


was also admirable as a soldier.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LESS FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—-I observe that Mr. Winterton, Secretary, Strength of Britain 
Movement, in a letter in your last week’s issue advocating the 
immediate merits of Prohibition, states that “ this Government, 
like its predecessor, is palsied under the secret pressure of the 
Trade.” This assertion, which certainly is not lacking in strength, 
appears to have no foundation in fact, and your readers will hardly 
fail to notice that Mr. Winterton produces no evidence in support 
of a charge as prejudicial and unfair to the Government as it is te 
the Trade. On January 23rd Mr. Parker, in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, stated: “In view of the Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry into Industrial Unrest, the Government 
cannot regard the restricted quantity of beer now allowed to be 
brewed as involving an avoidable waste of foodstuffs."” This view, 
while failing to coincide with the ideals of a Strength of Britain 
Movement, affords no justification for the serious charge which Mr. 
Winterton sees fit to make, and which the Government and the 
Trade have, in my opinion, every right to resent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
36 Hans Place, S.W. 1. F. P. Waurtsreap. 





MR. HENDERSON ON PROHIBITION. 

- (To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As the Press generally does not seem to have given much 
publicity to a very important part of Mr. Henderson’s speech at 
“The Strength of Britain Movement’s ” breakfast at Nottingham, 
may I be permitted to quote his remarks in the Spectator, whose 
policy of “ Down Glasses” for the war commands such respect 
and admiration ? 

Mr. Henderson said it was a libel on the working classes to 
contend that Prohibition would mean revolution, and challenged 
those responsible for the allegation to have the courage of their 
assertions, and to test the opinion of the working classes. If they 
would do so, they would probably find that there was greater 
unanimity amongst Labour than they had supposed. If any of 
the Governments he had been connected with had been prepared 
to adopt Prohibition, more particularly when we began to be faced 
with the food problem, there might have been some grumbling 
had it been done without consulting the people, but the grumbling 
would have been short, and we should have had Prohibition for 
the rest of the war. Much has been made of what Mr. Henderson 
said about the success of the Liquor Control Board, but compared 
with the statement that followed it, what is it worth ? “ Could 
we have had Prohibition during the whole war, it might have had 
a wonderful influence in shortening hostilities.” 

There is only one real test as to the sobriety of a nation, and 
that is the amount of its drink bill, and as long as that rises far 
beyond its legitimate needs, as ours does, whatever Liquor Control 
Boards may tell us, how can we expect to achieve a glorious 
victory or to win the upper hand in the severe economic struggle 
which awaits us after the war is over ? Mr. Caine, M.P., used 
to say: “ I am not afraid of Germany, but I am afraid of America 
and her teetotal workmen.” A great historian has said: “The 
nation that first gives up alcohol will rise to be the first nation in 
the world.” With her teetotal Army and Navy, and State after 
State “ going dry,” it looks as if America would fulfil the his- 
torian’s prediction, and once again Great Britain be, alas! too 
late!—I am, Sir, &c., G. CASTLESTEWART. 

Falaise, Egham Hill, Surrey. 





GERMANY’S VIEWS.—NOW AND THEN. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The extracts given by “ P. W. C.” from Professor Lemme’s 
discussion about Christian ethics with reference to the enmits 
to all culture of the Turkish race may be paralleled by a German 
opinion actually published after the beginning of the war. I refer 
to the article of Professor Deissmann on International Research 
of the New Testament in the Constructive Quarterly for December, 
1914. This article was written in the spring of 1914, and after 
consultation with Dr. Harnack was frankly published in spite of 
the present situation. Dr. Deissmann writes (p. 790) :— 

“ We are now standing at the close of two Balkan wars. . . 
One of the most important fields of Apostolic history, Macedonia. 
is now for the most part in the hands of a Christian Power. A 
freer path is thus opened for the archaeological investigation of 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, and the whole adjacent country. 
Here again we hope for intellectual gains for our knowledge of 
the early Christian centuries.” 

On the next page we are told that “on the ruins of Ephesus, 
Americans, Swedes, Germans, and Frenchmen, Jesuits and 
Lutherans will shake hands with each other. In Jerusalem and 
Antioch we shall thankfully learn from Kussians, Greeks, and 
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Armenians.” Evidently the writer expected that nothing could 

be learned from the Turks, and indeed the first quotation shows 

that he regarded them as: ebstacles even to the advance of pure 

acholarship.—I am, Sir, &c., D. P. Bocxue. 
Old Rectory Club, Manchester. 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 
[To tae Eprrorn or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—Your correspondent “E. M.” challenges me to produce | 


“orders from the Papacy ” to the Romish priesthood as to their 
course of action with regard to conscription in Australia and 
Quebec. He also wants to know who “gave” those orders, 
“when,” and “to whom.” The questions are almost childish in 
their simplicity. Diplomatic instructions on matters of supreme 
political importance are not trumpeted to the world. If your cor- 
respondent really thinks that the Romish priesthood, as a whole, 
could take sides on a public question without orders from above, 
he will find few to share his belief. As to the point in dispute, and 
my evidence as to the action of the Romish priesthood in Aus- 
tralia, I found it in the American newspapers, where diplomatic 
questions are handled with a freedom unknown in this country. 
With respect to Quebec the case is simple, the State being 
Catholic. As to the delicacy of tone shown towards the Papacy in 
this eountry, I think it clear; others may think otherwise.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. Ramsay. 
Bamf. 





(To tHe Eprror or tar “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—Perhaps the enclosed cutting from Monday’s Morning Post, 
particularly the report of Dr. Fogarty, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Killaloe’s letter to the Clare County Council, may prove 
of some assistance in answering the query propounded by your 
correspondent “E. M.” in his letter, “The Vatican and the 
War,” published in your issue of January 2th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Reaper. 

[The cutting from the Morning Post is a report of a speech by 
Mr. Johrf Dillon. In the course of his speech Mr. Dillon said :— 

“The effect of the teaching of the Sinn Fein leaders was to be 
found in the raids at night against farmers’ houses in Galway and 
Clare in search of arms, and the killing of an old man at Nenagh. 
It was a cruel and shameless thing for the Sinn Feiners to tell the 
people that they could follow their counsels—and even the priests 
from the altars had said so—whereas in reality they were heading 
straight for another rebellion.” 
—Ep. Spectator.} 





POTATO BREAD. 
(To tHe Epirox or THE “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The sixth edition (1846) of Eliza Acton’s Modern Cookery—a 
work commended by Barham in the lines— 
“ Buy a good book of cookery! I’ve a compact one, 
First-rate of the kind, just brought out by Miss Acton.” 
(Ingoldsby Legends: “‘ The Blasphemer’s Warning ”)— 

contains the following :— 

“One pound of good mealy potatoes, steamed or boiled very dry, 
in the ordinary way ... and rubbed quite hot, through a coarse 
sieve, into a couple of pounds of flour, with which they should be 
well mixed, will produce excellent bread, which will remain moist 
much longer than wheaten bread made as usual. The yeast should 
be added immediately after the potatoes.” 

As the proportion of potatoes mentioned in the foregoing is 
higher than in other recipes you have published, and the saving 
of wheaten flour is of prime importance, you may perhaps think 
that some of your readers would be interested in testing the state- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &., H. J. Hoop. 

3 Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 





{To tae Epiton or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—May I offer you the accompanying very explicit recipe by 
eur cook for your readers who have had no experience in bread- 
making ? When bakers’ bread causes trouble, it is probably due 
to stale yeast. The baker has to work within certain hours, and 
if the bread does not rise sufficiently by a certain time he must 
either put it in the oven before it has risen properly or add more 
yeast than is good for his customers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. C. 





Mix three pounds of plain flour and one teaspoon of salt in a 
bread crock with one pound of hot mashed potatoes which have 
been passed through a sieve. Mix one ounce of yeast with one 
and a quarter pints of warm water. Make a well in the flour and 
pour the mixture into it. Stand the crock on a chair by the fire 
and cover it with a thick cloth for ten minutes. Do not let it 
stand in a draught or open the doors or windows. Knead for ten 
minutes and then let it stand for two hours. Knead again 
for ten minutes and put into tins which should be half filled. 
Let the bread stand half an hour in the tins or until it has 
nearly reached the top of the tins. Bake for one hour for one- 
pound loaf; a little longer for two-pound loaf. If a gas oven is 
used, turn on the gas full for ten minutes before putting in the 
bread. Keep it on for ten minutes and then turn it down and 
towards the end nearly out. If the yeast is quite fresh the bread 
rises more quickly. If stale it may take three or four hours to 
rise. In summer it rises more quickly. 





— 


THE WOMEN’S FARM AND GARDEN UNION CLUB AND 
LIBRARY, 
{To rae Eprror or Tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 26th Mr. Ollivant describes land 
workers’ libraries started for the use of women working on the 
land. These are, we conclude, intended chiefly for recreation and 
amusement, and will doubtless be very useful and much appre. 
ciated. There is, however, another kind of library for land 
workers which is greatly needed, and which, I am glad to say, is 
shortly going to be started. This is a good reference and 
educational library to enable those who wish to go on with land 
work after the war to study the various branches of their 
profession. Books of this description are often too large and too 
costly to be included in boxes sent round the country, The 
Women’s Farm and Garden Union are opening on February 7th 
a residential club at 51 Upper Baker Street, which will include a 
reading-room where members can consult reference and educa- 
tional books on all land questions. The club is for all members 
of the Farm and Garden Union and the Land Service Corps. Any 
woman working for a salary on the land can become a member of 
the Farm and Garden Union at 5s. per year. For this subscription 
she will get all the advantages of the club, including the nse of 
the library. Applications should be made to the Secretary of the 
Farm and Garden Union, 50 Upper Baker Street, London, N.W, 1. 
—I am, Sir, &., Carouine Grosvenor, 
Chairman, Farm and Garden Union. 





AN APPEAL FOR OLD CLOTHES. 
{To rae Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Nearly eighteen months ago you were kind enough to insert 
in your columns an appeal by me for old clothes for the use of 
the patients in the Queen Alexandra Military Hospital at Mill- 
bank; and the most generous answer of your readers was a stock 
of clothing sufficient. for the needs of many months. It is, how- 
ever, almost exhausted at last, and, although I am no longer there 
to distribute the clothes, having received a diplomatic appoint- 
ment abroad, I venture to appeal to your readers again. The 
hospital has certain claims to special consideration. It receives 
all the badly wounded prisoners of war repatriated direct from 
Germany. The other patients belong mostly to the Brigade of 
Guards, and there is a good sprinkling of men from the 
Dominions. The object of the appeal is to provide a really good 
civilian outfit for all the men discharged into civil life; secondly, 
to provide certain little comforts for patients still in hospital. 
Under this heading come dressing-gowns, pyjamas, and especially 
light boots and shoes, invaluable for convalescents after a long 
illness. Lastly, flannel shirts and underlinen, Cardigan jackets 
and khaki comforters and gloves, are most warmly appreciated 
by patients returning to duty. Really, however, it is safe to send 
any conceivable article of masculine attire. Nearly anything 
comes in somewhere; and the few articles unsuitable for soldiers 
ean always be passed on to a civilian charity. I would just say 
that the things most appreciated are (1) boots and footwear of all 
kinds; (2) overcoats, mackintoshes, &c.; (3) tweed suits, cloth 
caps, and soft felt hats; (4) soft-fronted shirts and underlinen of 
all kinds, also handkerchiefs, gloves, and socks; (5) what soldiers 
call “‘ small kit ”’—razors, hairbrushes, and toilet articles gener- 
ally. My address will explain why I cannot undertake to 
acknowledge contributions, or answer letters personally. All 
letters and parcels should be addressed to the Lady Almoner of 
the hospital, Mrs. Gregson, Census Extension, Q.A.M. Hospital, 
Millbank, London, S8.W.1; or parcels may be addressed, if desired, 
to Mrs. Gregson’s private house, 5 Lowndes Street, London, 
S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &e., Sr. Cyres. 
British Legation, Berne, Switzerland. 





SUGAR FOR JAM-MAKING. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The Food Controller will make a grave mistake if he refuses 
to allow a supply of sugar for home-made jam. Any experienced 
housewife can tell him that fruit deteriorates rapidly in transit 
and even by handling, and raspberries, currants, and other small 
fruits that would be absolutely unmarketable if sent away can be 
made into wholesome jam at home. Many tons of fruit were 
wasted last year in this neighbourhood, for people had not enough 
sugar to preserve it. As one farmer told me, “ You could not 
give it away,” much less pay for picking and carriage. Why add 
to the congested traffic by sending fruit from consumers to manu- 
facturer and back again ? No doubt the scheme of last year had 
many drawbacks. There was a great deal of fraud, and many 
people obtained sugar on false pretences; but this might be 
avoided if the allotment of sugar for preserving were entrusted 
to local Committees of women who would see the fruit before 
granting a permit to purchase sugar. If the scheme were started 
early enough, it would be possible to draw up a list of probable 
requirements so as to ensure the local supplies. We in Chester- 
field know something of local rationing, and I feel sure that it 
would be comparatively easy to ensure that only those who would 
really use sugar for jam-making should be supplied. As for the 
argument that it is unfair that people in the country should 
receive sugar when those in the town do not, I fail to see how it 
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would benefit town-dwellers if we who have hitherto been more or 
less self-supporting should be compelled to join in the scramble for 
supplies. If it were made compulsory for each person who received 
sugar to sell twenty-five per cent. of their jam to the local Food 
Control Committee at a reasonable price, it would do more to 
increase the nation’s supplies than the proposed diversion of the 
fruit to the jam-makers.—I am, Sir, &., . 

(Mrs.) Hannan Peer, 


Chairman of the Borough of_Chesterfield Women’s Food Econom 
Committee, Member of the ae Women’s War Agricultura 
‘ommittee. 


2 Gluman Gate, Chesterfield. 





AN IDEAL FOR THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,It is not for a Wesleyan minister like myself to comment 
upon “ An Old Churchwarden’s” letter so far as it affects the 
Church of England. But, of set purpose, it holds wider refer- 
ences. First of all, may I express the warmest possible apprecia- 
tion of the high Christian spirit which breathes through your 
correspondent’s appeal? More of that disposition, and much 
grievous misunderstanding would disappear like mists before the 
sun. And, second, as having been permitted, some time ago, to 
write in the Spectator on religious unity in view of peace, let me 
welcome the suggestion that, for example, on Peace Sunday there 
should be “open ” Communion throughout the Church of England. 
Next, and hopefully, can the dream come true ? The difficulties 
within his own Church which “ An Old Churchwarden ” antici- 
pates might or might not be adjusted. Has he in view the 
inevitable, and, I think you will agree, reasonable, question on 
the Nonconformist side: “‘ Would this arrangement cast any 
shadow of invalidity upon the Orders of Nonconformist minis- 
ters?” Put in another way, would the Representative Church 
Council, in its petition to the King, ask that, where it was incon- 
venient for Nonconfermists to attend Communion at their own 
churches, the Church of Engiand should be empowered to welcome 
them without prejudice to their Nonconformist beliefs and 
customs ? That agreed, I can feel already a glow of gratitude; 
for it would open a way to the Lord’s Table for devout Wesleyans 
in thousands of English villages where the presence of a Wesleyan 
minister, who alone in his Church is authorized to administer 
“the most comfortable Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ,” is impossible on any one given day. In Great Britain 
there are 8,515 Wesleyan chapels, and only 2,618 ministers. 
Problems thicken as one thinks. But are they insoluble to faith, 
hope, and love, the abiding things, so we Christians profess, in 
war and peace ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. Epwarp Hartow. 
9) Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 





“OPEN COMMUNION.” 
[To rae Eprror or tae ‘“ Specraror.’’] 

Siz,—Does “An Old Churchwarden ” reaily think that the King 
can, by a “ decree,”’ abrogate a rubric which is part of an Act of 
Parliament? We should have to go back to the reign of James II. 
for a precedent, and then it would not be auspicious. Supposing 
that the Crown were so ill-advised as to make the attempt, who 
would obey ? Our Erastians maintain the supremacy of the 
law in ecclesiastical matters, and the “decree ” would be illegal. 
Those who believe in the authority of the Church hold that no 
secular authority can override her rules. And “all places of the 
King’s dominion ” include Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
where the Church is free alike from Crown and from Parliament. 
—I am, Sir, &., Privy Covunciiior. 





CHRISTIAN REUNION, 
{To tHe Eprrox or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Has not Canon Rawnsley in your issue of January 5th taken 
too despondent a view of the progress we are making towards such 
a consummation as all good Christians must ardently long for? 
No doubt there are formidable difficulties still to be overcome, 
among which the Kikuyu controversy will certainly be reckoned. 
But as to the “ new temper ” that he quite rightly regards as a 
primary factor in securing the reunion we seek, I think I may 
claim to be a better judge than he, because, having had the start 
of Canon Rawneley by a whole generation, my experience covers a 
far wider field of observation. Nor is this all. I was baptized 
as the member of a Congregationalist family in the first year of 
the “ thirties.”’ One of the most vivid memories of my boyhood is 
that while walking out with a playmate in the Cathedral City 
where we lived, he caught sight of his mother, and immediately 
begged me to step behind him, so as to escape detection. What 
was the motive for this? Was my family beneath his in birth 
and breeding? It will be enough to mention that my father was 
then Governor of the County Gaol, and my maternal uncle a 
Q.C., leader of his circuit, and M.P. for the city. Had I then 
done anything to disgrace myself? I was candidly told that the 
only stigma under which I rested was that my people were known 
to be Dissenters! When the time came for me to enter the gram- 
mar school, the Head-Master was asked to excuse me from having 
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the ground that no godparents had any place in connexion with 
my reception of Baptism. This seems to have been at once 
graciously conceded. But my form master, being then deeply under 
the influence of John Henry Newman, was determined that 1 
should not miss the benefit of full Church teaching, and accord- 
ingly, while literally observing the agreement made by his chief, 
he saw well to it that I duly attended to his distinction 
between the regeneration that was to be undergone but once—viz., 
at Baptism—and the renewal or conversion which might need to 
be repeated in after life. Nothing appeared to amuse him more 
than to throw ridicule on the number and rivalry of Dissenting 
sects. After rolling out such names as Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Wesleyans, Quakers, Ranters, Plymouth 
Brethren, he would turn to the lost sheep of the class with the 
question : “ Green, are there any more?” No one there was to be 
left ignorant of the deplorable position which I occupied ecclesias- 
tically and socially. Would any Nonconformist have to go 
through a similar experience in the present day? Is there a 
grammar school in the country where any master would dare, or 
even desire, to play with the rights of conscientious objection as 
was done in my own case ? 

But passing away from any such mere personal testimony to 
public incidents, will it not be hard for the present generation to 
believe that a man like John Keble, whose memory did not need 
the recent publication of Newman’s correspondence to be pre- 
served fragrant and precious among Christians of all denomina- 
tions, could feel it right to beg that not one single selection from 
his Psalter in English Verse should be included in a Dissenting 
hymn-book? Yet this is a fact, and I have often thought how 
that saintly man would have felt had he lived till now to find that 
not only had his versification of David’s Psalms heen utterly for- 
gotten, but that the one hymn which never fails us at any great 
religious function in church, chapel, cathedral, or public hall, is 
by Dr. Watts, the Congregationalist—“‘ O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” &. How unmistakable, furthermore, is the significance of 
that wonderful commingling of chaplains at the front wider the 
auspices of the Y.M.C.A., as well as the overflowing attendance at 
all the united services for prayer and praise on Sunday, January 6th 
In every direction there is a coming together. A Baptist Prime 
Minister has selected and appointed the latest addition to our 
Episcopal Church, while a most highly respected leader among 
the Free Churches, like Arnold Thomas, of Bristol, calls for a 
great National Conference to consider our differences. 

I have been a reader of the Church Times from almost its com. 
mencement, and I make bold to say that never in any early 
number would there have been found such delightfully liberal- 
spirited and genial critiques as those within the last few weeks on 
Dr. Horton’s Autobiography and the Lives of Stopford Brooke and 
the great Quaker, Dr. Hodgkin. To any one, indeed, like myself, 
who can look back so far, and has seen as much of both Non- 
conformists and Anglicans, what we are familiar with to-day 
must seem an altogether new world. I would, therefore, venture 
to bid Canon Rawnsley be of good cheer, and to “ possess his soul 
in patience.”—I am, Sir, &c., CHaries Green. 

Halewood, Eastbourne, 





THE AREA OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
(To tHe Epirog or THe “ Specraror.'’) 
Srtr,—I cannot imagine how you allowed a letter to appear in your 
columns stating that Newfoundland had the area stated. It is 
roughly some 40,000 square miles, or one-third of the area of the 
British Isles. Your correspondent should apologize for so gross 
a misstatement.—I am, Sir, &c., E. T. Harareaves. 

80 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 

(Our correspondent’s statement was correct. The Colony of 
Newfoundland, as most people know, includes not only the island, 
of 42,000 square miles, but also the Labrador coast, of 120,000 
square miles, and is thus larger than the British Isles.—Hp. 
Spectator.] 





A DANTE CRUX. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str,—The letters of your correspondents on the opening line of 
Canto VII. of the Inferno remind me of the following passage in 
the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, when he is speaking of his 
prosecution for violence at Paris. I quote from Miss Macdonell’s 
translation :— 

“As the great hall was already full of people, they took great 
care to let no one enter who had no business there. The door was 
kept locked and a guardian stood to bar the way. ... It hap- 
pened that two gentlemen were determined to get in to watch 
the proceedings, and the porter was resisting stoutly. Thereupon 
the judge cried in a loud voice, ‘ Silence, silence. Satan, hence 
with you. Silence.’ Now, in the French tongue these words sound 
like, Phe, phe, Satan, phe, phe, ale, phe. (Paix, paix, Satan; 
allez, paix.) I had become proficient in the French language, and, 
hearing these words spoken, I recalled what Dante said when he 
and his master Virgil entered the doors of Hell. Now Dante 
and the painter Giotto were together in France, and particularly 
in Paris, where, for the reason I have here set forth, the place 
of justice is indeed an Inferno. Thus Dante, who knew the 
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French tongue well, made use of this saying. And it has seemed 
to me curious that the line has never been understood in this 
sense; and so I declare and believe that the commentators make 
him say things he never thought of.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. L. Buxroy, Lieut., 
The York and Lancaster Regiment. 
British Military Mission to Comando Supremo, 


Italian Expeditionary Force, January 17th. 








“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 


Ar the request of many of our readers our leading article “ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
ean be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than siz 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 








MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 


We are very glad to ba able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
ef State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
teok up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








“FROM HOSPITAL.” 


Miss Mary-Aparr Macponaup’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
“Epiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.’”” They aro 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Less than six copies 
cannot be supplied. 


A V.A.D. 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 


Tus poem entitled “ Christ in Flanders,” which appeared in our 
issue of September 11th, 1915, has been reprinted in leaflet 
form. Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-09 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should he 
addressed), post free at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Less than fifty copies cannot be supplied post free. Stamps 
er postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tue leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Hankey and his article “‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republished 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C.4, and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Less than six copies cannot be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders, 








“BURY OR BURN.” 

Tne article under the above heading, dealing with the desecration 
ef beautiful places by the scattering of pieces of ‘paper and other 
picnic débris, which appeared in our issue of August 26th, 1916, has 
heen reprinted as a leaflet, suitable for distribution in schools, &c. 
Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 
Fetter Lane, B.C. 4, at the price of 2s. 6d. per hundred, post free. 
Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
orders, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
in such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
éntcrest and importance to warrant publication, 
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THE WAR AND ONE MAN IN THE STREET. 


Waar has the war meant for my part, 
What has it shown to me? 

The splendid wealth of many a heart~ 
And my heart’s poverty. 


Through this enthralling awe-ful time 
What have I, marvelling, known? 
Men’s lives of heroism sublime— 
Mine unheroic own. 


May I not spur that, too, awake, 
To seek some worthier goal, 

And wear the thought “‘ For others’ sake ” 
As brassard for my soul? 


God, ere the warriors’ flags be furled, 
For this poor self I sue: 

Rebuilding now Thy ravaged world, 
Make even me anew! 


Late, late the prayer, alas! But now 
I could not live and see 
My life sink back to its old slough 


Ere these men died for me. Oe FP 








BOOKS. 


———— 
THE LIMITS OF PURE DEMOCRACY.* 

Mr. MALLOock’s very able and interesting book on the nature and 
limits of pure democracy would have been welcome at any time, 
but it is doubly welcome at this moment, when masses of men in 
every European country are perplexed by sophistries and when the 
largest country of all is trying to ruin itself by practising Socialist 
principles. Mr. Mallock tells us that his book was nearly finished 
before the Russian Revolution with its amazing developments 
supplied a new set of facts to confirm his philosophic conclusions, 
He has, however, been able to clinch his argument with the Russian 
evidence, as furnished in particular by the well-known English 
Socialist Mr. A. M. Thompson last summer. The latest Bolshevik 
programme, read to the Russian Constituent Assembly before that 
Assembly with its anti-Bolshevik majority was dissolved by violence 
in a@ curiously undemocratic manner, proclaimed as its object the 
“destruction of the parasitic classes,” and the arming of the 
workers alone “to secure to the working masses all the fullness of 
power and to eliminate all possibility of re-establishing the power 
of exploiters.” Mr. Mallock’s book might serve as a commentary 
on that text, which condenses into a phrase the dense clouds of 
rhetoric and sentiment emitted by Socialists in all countries through 
many a long year since the days of Marx. With democracy as a 
principle of government Mr. Mallock has no quarrel. He is far too 
acute a thinker not to see that the democratic rule, commonly so 
called, which prevails in all the Allied countries is the only possible 
rule for the future, and that the Prussian autocracy which we are 
fighting is a dangerous anachronism. But democracy, like every 
other human institution, has its limitations, and it is with these 
that the author is concerned. 

In regard to political democracy, Mr. Mallock has no difficulty 
in showing that the resonant phrases in current use about govern- 
ment by the will of the people do not bear close analysis. The will 
of the people can be, and is, expressed in regard to fundamental 
questions, such as the preservation of order, or momentary questions, 
such as the declaration of war against Germany. But there is 
no general will in respect of temperamental questions, such as 
Prohibition, or in respect of the many composite problems, such as 
Free Trade or anti-aircraft defence, which occupy most of the time 
of a Government. ‘To form the will of the Many on matters such 
as these is the task of the Few, by means of the “ Art of Political 
Incendiarism,”’ or the “ Art of Political Stimulation,” or the “ Art 
of Popular Exposition.” That is to say, political democracy 
involves the co-existence of a political oligarchy, without which 
it would dissolve into chaos. ‘* Oligarchs need not be men dis- 
tinguished by wealth or station, or by any of the advantages 
possessed by a small class only. The officials of a trade union, 
who order a strike or prohibit it, may be oligarchs just as truly 
as a senate of hereditary peers or any elected chamber packed 
with aristocratic landlords.’ Indeed, the Labour movement 
everywhere is markedly oligarchical in character, and Marx and 
Lassalle, as Mr. Mallock reminds us, were veritable autocrats in 
the direction of the Socialist Party. Bakunin, the Russian 
Anarchist who announced that “the chariot of revolution was 
rolling, and gnashing its teeth as it rolled,’ held that the 
manual labourers should not be allowed to vote on the affairs 
of his party. M. Lenin seems to take a similar view. There is, indeed, 
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a general agreement that in the modern complex State the Many 
must be guided by the Few in determining all but the simple 
questions which every one can understand. Mr. Mallock proceeds 
to inquire whether the same principle does not hold good in industrial 
and social life. The theory of industrial democracy is, of course, 
based on the Marxian doctrine that all economic wealth is the 
product of manual labour, that all manual labour is of equal value, 
and that the employers or capitalists are mere parasites who, as 
the Bolsheviks propose, can be eliminated without affecting industry 
itself. This theory, as Mr. Mallock shows, might apply to primitive 
man in a lake-village, or even, with modifications, to the slave 
labour of ancient Rome, but it is wholly untrue as applied to the 
modern industrial world. The Industrial Revolution, with the 
application of machinery to industry and the rise of vast factories 
employing thousands of workers, was not carried out by the manua] 
labourer, but was the outcome of intellectual effort such as had 
never before been exerted on manufactures. The more intelligent 
modern Socialists have admitted that the Few, with ‘“‘ a natural 
monopoly of industrial or business ability,” have transformed 
industry, and have tried to explain the fact away by a vague 
reference to socicty. They have clouded the issue to further their 
demand for a redistribution of the products of industry. The 
Socialist hypothesis is that ‘“ the rich,” over and above the income 
due to their ability, take an ‘“‘ enormous’”’ share of the products 
of the workers’ toil. Mr. Mallock is at pains to show from irrefutable 
statistics, such as the British Census of Production and American 
returns, that this often-repeated assertion is wholly untrue. In 
1907 the British national income was about 2,100 millions, and 
of this wages, salaries, and professional earnings amounted to 
1,700 millions, wages alone equalling 1,300 millions. Half the 
remaining 400 millions, from stocks, shares, and rents, had been 
earned ‘and saved by the owners, and only about 200 millions 
had been inherited. American statistics of 1910 showed that 
there, as well as here, incomes under £500 made up three-fourths 
of the whole national income, and that the total income of the men 
with over £5,000 a year did not exceed from six to eight per cent. of 
the national income :— 

“A ‘recovery by the people’ at the beginning of the twentieth 

century of all incomes “aus exceed £1,000 per head would have 
meant for the American workman a rise in wages at the rate of 
a penny-halfpenny in the shilling, and would have meant for his 
British comrade a rise of about a farthing less.” 
Mr. Mallock then shows that the vast increase of the national income 
from £20 per head in 1801 to £47 per head in 1907 was due to changes 
in the process of production effected by the intelligent Few. But 
for these changes, our national income would be 900 millions, 
instead of 2,100 millions. The balance of 1,050 millions, deducting 
interest on foreign investments, has in fact been produced by a 
very small minority ; the efficiency of the ordinary unskilled labourer 
is very much what it has always been in other ages, and cannot 
have improved in the past century. ‘‘ The Mind of the larger 
employers was the primary producer of an income of some 1,050 
million pounds, added to an income which would otherwise have 
been 900 millions only.’’ The question arises, why then does Mind 
content itself with only 250 millions, or less than a fourth of the 
extra income gained by its efforts ? Mr. Mallock answers that the 
directing mental workers have recognized the assistance of their 
subordinate mental workers, who have an income of 180 millions, 
and have largely increased the pay of the manual workers in pro- 
portion to their ability, so that manual labour took 620 millions 
of the extra income due primarily to Mind. These facts, which we 
have not space to elucidate fully, dispose of the Marxian theory, 
as educated Socialists admit. Mr. Mallock then follows up the 
alternative doctrine of Social, as opposed to Industrial, Democracy, 
with its insistence on the rights of man, as a human being, to a full 
share of all that is produced, whether he has worked or not. This 
doctrine has been submitted to experiment in at least eighty cases, 
from the Shakers of 1774 down to Lane’s “‘ New Australia ’’ and 
Cosmé in Paraguay, and it has failed everywhere, as it will fail in 
Russia, because it is based on an inversion of the facts of human 
nature, and assumes in every citizen an altruism that is so incredible 
as to be absurd. 

Mr. Mallock is not content with negative criticism. The best and 
most suggestive chapters of his book are those in which he en- 
deavours to extract the truth latent in the philosophy of economic 
discontent. He defines the ideal-minimum wage, which would pro- 
mote the industrial security that both employers and employed 
really desire. The “ right to work,’’ as Mill pointed out, can be 
recognized in full only by a State which is empowered to limit the 
number of the workers. Mr. Mallock devotes a special chapter to 
“The Right to Respect ’—the right of every man, however poor, 
to be treated with courtesy and consideration by his employer or 
his employer’s foreman, instead of being regarded as a mere item 
in a mass of labour. The demand for ‘‘ The Right to Rise ”’ or for 
equality of opportunity—Napoleon’s “ career open to talent ’’— 
leads Mr. Mallock to emphasize the well-known fact, illustrated 
anew every day, that the Trade Unionists who call for democratic 
equality are also the first to insist on their own privileges as skilled 
workmen, No sane man would wish to put obstacles in the way 





of the poorest lad whose genius impels him upward. Mr. Mallock 
then proceeds to elaborate his rational economic system, based of 
course on the principle that every one must do his best. “ All the 
capital of the world might be divided in equal shares amongst 
everybody ; but if the human race at large did no work for a week, 
everybody at the end of a week would be either dead or dying.” 
That is an immutable law which not even Bolsheviks can alter. 
“All modern wealth, in proportion as it is great, is essentially arti- 
ficial and precarious,” especially in a complex industrial nation 
like our own. Mr. Mallock urges that much of the vague and senti- 
mental unrest which disturbs society is the product of ignorance 
and false teaching, and might be dissipated by a correct popular 
education, such as, we may add, his own admirable book would 
afford. The stupid fallacies of Marx and Henry George have been 
swallowed by countless honest folk, who were attracted by the 
clever and dogmatic presentation of doctrines which will not bear 
analysis. And if the appeal to reason does not suffice, the teaching 
of experience—such as the awful object-lesson that we see in Russia 
—must be left to have its effect. Mr. Mallock’s excellent work, 
thoughtful, temperate, and witty, demonstrates convincingly that 
class warfare, or revolution against the bourgeoisie, the ‘‘ con- 
trolling persons,” or the ‘‘ exploiters,’’ as they are variously termed, 
must be fatal to the Many as well as to the Few. ‘‘ Democracy only 
knows itself through the co-operation of oligarchy.”’ The interests 
of employers and employed, of the intellectual class and those who 
work with their hands, are really identical, and unless all classes 
co-operate harmoniously, the community cannot prosper. 





THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE.* 

Mr. SELFRIDGE’s very interesting book will be a surprise to 
many readers. As a highly successful man of business in the United 
States before he transferred his activities to London, he might 
naturally have been expected to tell us a good deal about the growth 
of trade in America, American methods, and so forth. As a matter 
of fact, less space is devoted to the United States than to any other 
of the great trading countries of the world. The only American 
enterprise of which anything approaching a detailed account is given 
is the founding of the fortunes of the house of Astor. The names of 
Rockefeller and Carnegie are not even mentioned. The romance of 
cotton, steel, and wheat is left untouched so far as America is con- 
cerned. Neither Chicago nor Pittsburgh appears in the index. Mr. 
Selfridge abstains from any comment on the operations which have 
inspired the pens of the late Frank Norris, Mr. Upton Sinclair, and 
Mr. Montagu Glass, the author of Potash end Perlmutter. But this is 
not due to any disloyalty to the land of his birth. The omission is the 
logical result of his scheme, which is primarily not to give a picture of 
commerce as it is organized to-day in any country, but rather to 
trace its origins end recount its progress from the earliest times down 
to the close of the eighteenth century. Exception, however, is made 
in favour of the Hudson Bay Company and the great trading family of 
the Mitsuis in Japan, who have been uninterruptedly engaged in 
commerce for three hundred years. And in the last chapter Mr. 
Selfridge gives us a brief account of a representative twentieth- 
century Department Store, with ‘* an organization chart” showing 
how the staff of a house employing from five thousand upwards 
can best divide responsibilities in the conduct of its business, 

Of the ancients, the Phoenicians command Mr. Selfridge’s 
most unstinted admiration. They were the first of the merchant 
adventurers, and it is his aim to show—whether in the growth and 
greatness of Venice, in the dynasty of the Fuggers of Augs- 
burg, in the activities of the Hanseatic League and of the English 
Guilds, or in the careers of such men as the de la Poles, the Greshams, 
and George Heriot—that ‘‘a great business may become almost a 
principality, and under broad, capable administration make princes 
of its members.”’ He further maintains that no game or sport 
is so interesting or inspiring, and that in the palmy days 
of the merchant adventurers, ‘‘not only to make a fortune, 
but to surround its accumulation with adventure, was then 
as truly the fashion in life as in story-books.” This keen 
interest in the records of the past, coupled with a genuine enthu- 
siasm for the resourcefulness and tenacity with which the pioneers 
of commerce faced and overcame the difficulties which hampered 
them—oppressive laws, the tyrannous exactions of Sovereigns, bad 
roads, piracy and robbery—lends a peculiar interest to this recital, 
One hardly expected to find in a representative of the most up-to- 
date methods of trade such veneration for his predecessors, such © 
ready recognition that they had the root of the matter in them, and 
that many of their principles are just as applicable to modern con- 
ditions as to those which prevailed in the days before steam and 
electricity had lent wings to commercial enterprise. 

Sir Henry Newbolt has told us lately that we are all poets, though 
for the most part unconsciously. Mr. Selfridge insists in his opening 
chapter that we are all traders, whatever our calling, and that 
without trade no nation ever became great or strong. Indeed, he is 
almost inclined to invert the old saying that trade follows the flag, 
and say that the flag follows trade, in the sense that the merchant 

* The Romance of Commerce. By H, Gordon Selfridge, With Illustrations, 
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adventurers have always been among the greatest Empire-builders. 
So far from trade being derogatory to dignity, he urges that it offers 
unequalled scope for the highest talents and the most beneficent 
activities. But it must be “ broad ” commerce based on fair dealing. 
He never wearies of insisting that honesty pays, and pleads for 
greater sportsmanship as essential to sound business trans- 
actions. He is never so pleased with his heroes as when 
they stood up to grasping Kings and told them plain 
truths. The generosities and charities and public-spirited actions 
of the old merchants are not forgotten, and he is liberal in 
acknowledging the services of far-sighted men, such as William 
Paterson, who failed to make fortunes for themselves but were 
fruitful in ideas. Incidentally we may note that Mr. Selfridge com- 
mends Paterson’s denunciation of the method of raising money for 
jovernment use by lotteries, and that, so far as we can see, he is 
consistently in favour of free exchange. He devotes a brief chapter 
to the fantastic side of the romance of commerce, as illustrated by 
the trade in rarities and the tulip mania, and deals at some length 
with the meteoric career of John Law. 


Another very interesting and well-written chapter, contributed 
by a writer whose name is not given, discusses the connexion 
of trade and the English aristocracy, fortified by a number of 
exceedingly apt quotations from Boswell, George Meredith, Defoe, 
(a favourite author of Mr. Selfridge), and others, and abound. 
ing in curious personal anecdotic information. We may specially 
note the passage which describes the coats-of-arms of new creations, 
and the way in which they commemorate the origin of the fortunes 
of their owners, and the hilarious footnote on the ‘‘ Beerage.”’ 
Altogether, this is a most instructive record of conspicuous 
instances of ‘ trading families laying the foundation of nobility by 
their wealth and opulence.” The sketch of the Hudson Bay 
Company makes very good reading. Mr. Selfridge does full 
justice to the philanthropic schemes of Lord Selkirk, whom he calls 
& great man, strong and determined as he was unselfish, but “* un- 
equal to the great death-dealing blows which equally strong and 
determined men can deliver, men whose training had been in the 
keen school of commerce, men who unfairly took the advantages 
which a new, thinly settled, dishonestly administered country 
permits.” This only shows that it is much easier to 
illustrate the romantic side of commerce than to prove 
the truth of the maxim that honesty is the best policy. 
In the chapter on the Medici Mr. Selfridge, while enlarging 
on their enterprise, munificence, and magnificence, disclaims all 
intention of discussing their political methods. “‘ As with Cosimo 
so with Lorenzo, it is not within our limits to go too far into his 
political career.’’ His admiration for their achievements leads him 
to turn a blind eye to their methods. Even the merchant adven- 
turers, his especial heroes, were not above reproach. As he himself 
says, ‘‘ they did what all slave-traders did.”” But while he admires 
their spirit, he does not ask us to imitate all their methods. He lays 
it down in the most explicit manner that the good modern man of 
business should be not only honest but humane and considerate to 
his employees and sportsmanlike to his rivals. It is gratifying to 
have Mr. Selfridge’s testimony that it rests with England to become 
again “‘ by far the greatest manufacturing centre of the world,” if 
she combines the old enterprise with a due recognition of the fact 
that Government should be conducted *‘ on the principles which the 
great science of business teaches.” 


The value of the book is greatly enhanced by its lavish and 
admirable illustrations. Many of these are facsimiles of curious old 
prints, engravings, maps, and charts in the author's possession. 
‘The portraits, generally reproduced in Rembrandt photogravure, are 
thirty-six in number and mostly of great artistic merit—notably the 
two splendid pictures of Sir Thomas Gresham, Holbein’s George 
Gisze, Merchant of the Steelyard, and the fine engraving by Raffaelle 
Morghen after Vasari's portrait of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Other 
striking mezzotints and engravings are from the collection of Mr. 
John Lane, while Mr. Selfridge has ransacked the British Museum 
for prints and engravings of old London, chiefly before the Great 
Fire, and other cities, British and foreign, including the lost town of 
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NEW VOLUMES IN THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY.+ 


Mx. Bernapvortre Perrin has reached the fifth of the eleven volumes 
assigned to Plutarch,’ the parallel Lives here given being those of 
Agesilaus and Pompey, Pelopidas and Marcellus. To the general 
reader, apart from considerations raised by the mood of the moment, 
the Life of Pompey will probably be the most interesting, partly 
from the magnitude of the issues involved, partly from the same 
sentimental reasons which render Hector more engaging than 
Achilles, partly from the more genial quality of Pompey’s humanity 
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as compared with that of his conqueror. Yet as we read or re-read 
Plutarch we cannot but feel that Pompey’s “ greatness,” up to the 
turning-point of his fortunes, was due to good luck, that his 
flight from Rome revealed his weakness, and that his inability to 
dominate his political associates sealed his ruin. He would not 
play the winning cards when he held them. ‘The portrait which 
emerges from Plutarch’s pages is that of a somewhat florid and 
theatrical if imposing figure. The story of his marriages does not 
exhibit him in a chivalrous light, and his downfall does not excite 
any passionate commiseration. A propos of Pompey’s wives, 
there is a curious touch in Plutarch’s account of Cornelia, who sur- 
vivedhim. ‘The young woman had many charms apart from her 
youthful beauty. She was well versed in literature, in playing the 
lyre [Shakespeare and the musical glasses, one might almost say], 
and in geometry, and had been accustomed to listen to philosophical 
discourses with profit. In addition to this she had a nature which 
was free from that unpleasant officiousness which such accomplish. 
ments are apt to impart to young women.” But if the Life of 
Pompey appeals to us from its greater proximity, that of Pelopidas 
attracts us by the more heroic qualities displayed by the great 
Theban, as well as by the very interesting .questions raised in the 
parallel with Marcellus. Plutarch admired them immensely, but, 
though he thought Pelopidas had the better excuse, could not 
applaud the death of either :— 

** Nay, Lam distressed and indignant at their unreasonableness in 

the final disaster. And I admire Hannibal because, in battles so 
numerous that one would weary of counting them, he was not even 
wounded. - This, however, must not be thought a denun. 
ciation of the men, but rather an indignant and outspoken protest 
in their own behalf against themselves and their valour, to which 
they uselessly sacrificed their other. virtues, in that they were 
unsparing of their lives; as if their death affected themselves alone, 
and not rather their countries, friends and allies.”’ 
In these, as in other instances, one feels that the parallel system 
was ofton made the excuse for a tour de force rather than the basis 
of a convincing comparison. Yet the method, as Professor Quidde’s 
famous brochure on Caligula showed, is not without its attractions. 
Mr. Perrin has, he tells us, carefully compared and utilized all the 
standard translations. This collation makes more for efficiency 
than literary savour. 

The sixth volume of Dio’s Roman History® contains Books 
LI.-LV., and covers the period from the battle of Actium to the 
adoption of Tiberius by Augustus and the campaigns of Tiberius 
against the Dalmatians and Pannonians—from 30 B.o. to A.D, 8. 
In Dio’s view, the years of the reign of Augustus began with the 
victory of Actium; but the assumption of the insignia of autocracy 
was a gradual process, and a whole book, LII., is devoted to his 
intention to lay aside his sovereignty and the arguments pro and con, 
set forth in speeches of immense length by Agrippa and Maecenas 
respectively. Maecenas, according to Dio, was the first to invent 
a system of shorthand, and possibly this may have enabled some 
record of these speeches to be kept; at a later stage, when autocracy 
was firmly established, Dio notes that ‘‘ most things that happened 
began to be kept secret and concealed,”’ and that the verification 
of such official reports as were made became impossible :— 

‘* Hence in my own narrative of later events, everything that 

I shall say will be in accordance with the reports that have been 
given out, whether it be really. the truth or otherwise. In addition 
to these reports, however, my own opinion will be given, as far as 
possible, whenever I have been able, from the abundant evidence 
which I have gathered from my readings, from hearsay, and from 
what I have seen, to form a judgment that differs from the common 
report.”’ 
Though Augustus abandoned his alleged intention, and followed 
the advice of Maecenas rather than the pro-democratic arguments 
of Agrippa, he does not seem to have resented the frankness of the 
latter ; while Maecenas as long as he lived never failed to exert his 
great personal influence on behalf of clemency and mercy. Indeed, 
it may be said that these two are the heroes of these pages— 
Agrippa as the noblest of the men of his day, the most loyal servant 
of the Emperor, and the best friend of his fellow-citizens; and 
Maecenas as exerting a consistently humane influence on Augustus 
in the most tactful way. Augustus, though not by any means the 
most attractive, is the central figure of the narrative, and the 
mixture of impulsiveness and self-protection revealed in his rela- 
tions with Cleopatra, Marcellus, and Tiberius, to mention only 
three of the characters prominent in this drama of early autocracy, 
renders him a most interesting psychological study. Dr. Earnest 
Cary’s version is based on that of Dr. Herbert Baldwin Foster, 
and, while fluent and readable, makes little attempt to add any 
embellishment to the laborious style of the original. 

The second of the five volumes of Plautus® contains five plays— 
the Casina, Cistellaria, Curculio, Epidicus,and The Two Menaechmi. 
Of these the Menaechmi is of especial interest, as the first classical 
example of the play based on the imbroglio of mistaken identity. 
How far Plautus drew on the lost comedy of Poseidippus we cannot 
tell, beyond the fact that its title was “Ovo. But the habitual 
methods of Plautus point to his having here as elsewhere borrowed 
freely from the Greek. Indeed, no Latin author illustrates the 
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more freely. He was, to adopt a phrase from Sir Heury Newbolt, 
much more of the handyman than the man of genius, though his 
ease and wit are beyond question. For elevation or high ideals we 
look in vain, and the plots are generally unedifying, and often 
unsavoury. Yet his plays were produced at the height of the great 
struggle between Rome and Carthage, and it comes home to us 
to-day to find in the Zpidicus an indictment of the love of women for 
extravagant dress and of their habit of inventing new and elaborate 
names for garments every year. Mr. Nixon’s version is vigorous 
and often spirited, but his endeavour to find modern equivalents 
sometimes leads him far afield—witness his practice of rendering 
edepol by ‘‘ by gad” whether used by slave or master. Mr. Nixon 
is perhaps over-lavish with stage directions, but he brings zest to 
his work, which is a quality not always found in translators. 

Mr. Paton’s third volume of The Greek Anthology* is devoted 
entirely to the declamatory and descriptive epigrams. The authors 
included range from Simonides (fifth century B.c.) to Photius the 
Patriarch (ninth century A.D.), and the rhetorical and sophisticated 
style predominates, by far the larger number of epigrams having 
been composed after the Augustan age. The freshness and nobility 
of the earlier epigrams are for the most part missing, and, as Mr. 
Paton observes, we could well dispense with a good deal of the 
Alexandrian Palladas (whose chief title to remembrance is the fact 
that he was a contemporary of Hypatia, whom he celebrates in 
some graceful iambics), or the numerous inscriptions on works of 
art or buildings, especially on baths, which serve as an illustration 
of the Latin epigram :— 

** Balnea vina Venus corrumpunt co 
Sed vitam faciunt balnea vina 
Yet some of these inscriptions are charming in their way, notably 
the graceful lines so often applied in other contexts—Myh venuéoa 
Bacio, x.7.\.—originally written of a small bath. Myron’s 
famous statue of a heifer is eulogized almost ad nauseam, though 
the ingenuity of some of the compliments to the artist is remark- 
able. Happier are the tributes to the great authors—Homer and 
Plato (especially the fine anonymous epigram 188) and Herodotus— 
and to the women poets, though other references to women are almost 
invariably abusive or cynical. Many of the epigrams are ingenious 
scholastic exercises, serving the purpose of a memoria technica, 
summarizing the attributes of the Muses, the contents of books of 
Homer, &c. “A whole group of epigrams by Palladas is taken up 
with the sorrows of grammarians, culminating in the cri de coeur, 
‘Farewell, ye Muses. I bid thee good-bye, Learning, for syntax is 
the death of me.’’ Amongst the curiosities of this instalment are 
the Emperor Julian’s epigram on beer, that of Apollonides on the 
invention of submarine warfare by the Greeks during the invasion 
of Xerxes, and an interpretation of the proverb, ‘‘ Even a pig 
would bite a bad man,” which might serve as a gloss on the Irish 
saying, ‘‘I wouldn’t be seen dead with him at a pig fair.’ Mr. 
Paton’s versions are workmanlike, faithful, and helpful, and the 
notes and indices add to the value of the volume. 


ra nostra; 
enus.”’ 





LI THE GRAND SECRETARY.* 
Few Englishmen have lived so long in China as Mr. J. O. P. Bland, 
and few understand the strong and weak points of the Chinese 
social and political system as he does. Captain Basil Williams, 
the general editor of this series of monographs, was fortunate 
when Mr. Bland undertook to write for him a critical analysis of 
the Chinese statesman whose name is a household word all over 
the world. Perhaps we should rather say ‘the name by which 
he is always known,” for ‘‘ Li Hung-Chang ”’ is, we believe, a title 
and not a name, The present writer was upon the staff of a London 
newspaper during Li Hung-Chang’s famous tour of the European 
capitals in 1896. When Li was in London word was sent round 
by the Foreign Office, at the request of the Chinese Embassy, 
informing the newspapers that the distinguished visitor’s name 
was Li Chung Tong, although he was universally known by his 
official title of Li Hung-Chang, which, being translated, meant 
Li the Grand Secretary. In spite of this official explanation, 
. Li remained to the public Li Hung-Chang, and so, one may expect, 
he always will remain. We are a most conservative people. 

Li was at the same time a typical product of hjs age and a 
statesman much in advance of his age. China is a country which 
for thousands of years has based its social and political system 
upon moral rather than material force. The peoples and their 
rulers have become convinced, during long ages of a high civilization, 
that no other nation, and especially no Western nation, has any- 
thing to teach them. Serenely indifferent, even contemptuous, of 
the outer ‘“‘ barbarians,”’ they pursue their way. The vast territory 
with its teeming population has suffered from periodic famines 
and periodic rebellions costing millions of lives; the population 
has been thinned down, but the fertility of the race has speedily 
redressed the ravages of disease and massacre. It was into a 
country with a fixed viewpoint, and shackled with an almost 
unchangeable system of caste government, that Li was born in 


* Li Hung-Chang. By J. O. P. Bland, ‘‘ Makers of the Nineteenth Century,” 
London: Constable and Co. (6s, net.) 





1822. He was of the literati class, a staunch Confucianist, and 
entered the Government service at an early age by the road 
of competitive examination. ‘‘ He could recite whole volumes of 
the Classics, backwards or forwards, and indite endless essays, in 
prose and verse, on any and every subject. At the same time his 
acute intelligence had taught him that the path to success, such 
as his high ambition craved, lay chiefly through a well-filled 
purse and the favour of the great.’ 

At the age of forty he came into European prominence. The 
Taiping Rebellion, which lasted for thirteen years and cost China 
a hundred million lives, was in full swing, the dynasty which had 
conferred high honours upon him was in imminent peril, and Li 
saw the means by which the rebellion might be crushed. He 
determined to enlist the physical force and military skill of the 
Western nations into the service of the physically feeble Manchu 
rulers. Li’s mercenary (usually unpaid) forces under the command 
of ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon—the Gordon whose chivalrous life ended 
at Khartoum—pursued an unbroken career of victory, and the 
Taiping Rebellion was smashed in 1863-64. One may understand 
how the adroit Li secured to himself all the credit of Gordon’s 
“‘ Ever-Victorious Army,” and how he became the most powerful 
statesman in China and the one best known to Europeans. 

Li’s early association with a European force taught him lessons 
that he never forgot. Henceforward he was the connecting link 
between Western and Chinese civilization, and while despising the 
physical-force system and the materialism of the West with all 
his soul, recognized that the foreign ‘devils’? could no longer be 
ignored or bamboozled. Mr. Bland sums up for us the influence which 
Li’s early experiences exercised on his life and on his country :— 

“* Li Hung-Chang, as a military commander under Tseng Kuo-fan, 
rapidl received from personal experience in the field, and from 
his relations with Gordon, Ward, Burgevine, and other foreigners, 
that the Western barbarians were possessed of forces which China 
could not hope to resist by any of her time-honoured expedients 
of military science or statecraft. With clear and rapid vision, 
he foresaw the inevitable consequences of the situation thus 
created ; he realised that China could never hope to re-establish 
the old order, or even to maintain her sovereign rights and independ- 
ence, by persistence in the unbroken continuity of ancient traditions. 
Thereafter the whole history of his life is the record of his endeavours 
to bring home to his countrymen some perception of this truth. 
In the measure of his success in these endeavours, in the influence 
of his progressive ideas and administration on the present generation 
in China, lies his chief claim to be considered a maker of the 
nineteenth century.”’ 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that Li was in any 
respect Westernized, as, for example, have been some eminent 
Japanese statesmen. He was up to the last a Mandarin of 
Mandarins, but a Mandarin who saw that China must bend before 
the cold blast of Western naval and military force if the country 
were not to be broken entirely. He did his utmost to introduce 
Western methods into China in order to prevent Western nations 
from themselves applying the process. He disliked and distrusted 
Europeans, but, unlike the ignorant mass of his countrymen, he 
did not despise them. 

In his venality and nepotism Li was a typical Chinese Viceroy. 
As a race the Chinese are the straightest of dealers—their 
word is literally as good as their bond—but their system of 
government is based upon personal corruption. Li waxed and 
grew fat beyond his contemporaries because of his greater skill 
and his wider opportunities. He bled his own countrymen 
as @ matter of immemorial tradition, and he bled the foreigner 
—especially the foreigner who wanted to sell ships or guns to 
China—as a matter almost of high principle. One can imagine 
the soundless chuckle with which he must have blandly pocketed 
large tips conveyed to him by Krupp’s and British armament 
firms as an inducement to place with them contracts which he 
had no power and no intention to place. His countrymen never 
judged him harshly for his venality in China, and they would have 
warmly commended, had they understood it, the adroit fashion 
in which he humbugged and bled the foreigner. 

The present writer has vivid recollections of Li’s visit to England 
in 1896 and of his tour of the manufacturing districts. Wedid not 
as a nation show up well; Li was infested by greedy huxterers 
who regarded him as the holder of China’s money-bags, into which 
they yearned to dip their dirty fingers. Li did not himself keep 
a diary, and that compiled by his American secretary, Mr. Pethick, 
has not been found since its author’s death. We are not surprised 
that Mr. Pethick’s diary was stolen; it would have been very 
spicy reading. The personal dignity of the old man and his air 
of serene detachment are well described by Captain Basil Williams 
in his brief Preface. He looked like a ‘‘ demi-god: self-sufficient 
and detached, yet suave and condescending to struggling mortals.”’ 
The impression that Li made, if one passed from contemplation 
to conversation, was less favourable. His questions were trivial 
or impertinent. He would ask a woman her age, or a man how 
much he earned or what was his income. These personal questions 
were shot out bluntly through an interpreter. He never gave a 
sign of his own thoughts, which must have been very queer indeed. 


This is a good book, a very good book. Any one who will take 
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the trouble to read it carefully will learn more of China, and of 
the essential spirit of China, than in any work we know except 
Mr. Michie’s The Englishman in China. And Mr. Bland covers a 
longer period than Mr. Michie, and knows his subject even more 
intimately. So good a book, written as it is in phases of Li’s 
life—‘‘ as Chinese Official,” ‘‘ as Diplomat,’’ and so on—should 
not have been handicapped by carrying so wretched an index. 
Again and again we referred to the index without receiving 
guidance, and ultimately, in a state of exasperation, we were 
driven to compile one for ourselves. The Chronological Table 
which links up Li's life with outstanding historical events is, 
by contrast, quite useful. 





ENGLISH CHURCH WOODWORK.* 
(CoMMUNICATED.] 

Messrs. Howarp AND Crosstey have respectively written and 
illustrated a very scholarly and inspiring book on mediaeval ecclesi- 
astical wood-carving. It is an altogether admirable book, except 
for the wilful way in which it fails to make good its title. Though 
admittedly only concerning themselves with the work of some two 
centuries, roughly 1300 to 1500, the authors have the hardihood to call 
it English Church Woodwork. That this epoch produced a truly pro- 
digious amount of very exquisite yet virile work is beyond dispute, 
but it cannot claim thus airily to be fully representative of English 
church woodwork, as though all the glory had departed at the 
close of the fifteenth century, and as though there had never been 
a Wren, a Hawksmoor, or a Gibbons. What if one were to order 
a book entitled English Military Costume, and were then to find 
that it devoted itself exclusively to describing and illustrating the 
dress and accoutrements of the Crusaders ? It might be a most pro- 
found and illuminating treatise, and yet not at all what one bar- 
gained for—an impostor with high pretences, a fraud. Now as there 
can be no possible question of a fraud in the case of this woodwork 
book, it being quite patently a labour of love, one can but suppose 
that the authors do honestly believe their own selected phase of 
plastic art to be the one true and only, all later periods being 
decadent, all later styles debased. It is a grievous thing to find 
the commercial ‘‘ Church Furnishing ” shops thus confirmed in their 
pernicious conventions and delusions by the invidious eclecticism 
of such distinguished authorities as Mr. Howard and Mr. Crossley. 
It is doubly grievous because they quite clearly hold the ‘* Church 
Pew and Memorial Merchant’ in the pious detestation proper 
to decent men, and would be the last to give him the slightest 
intentional support, moral or other. Their book, indeed, drives 
not a few shrewd nails into his cheap-and-nasty coffin. But to the 
vulgar, still, to be ‘‘ ecclesiastical *’ is necessarily to be ‘‘ Gothic,” 
St. Peter's and St. Paul's notwithstanding. Conversely, and very 
curiously, anything professing to be ‘‘Gothic’’ is ipso facto deemed 
to be “religious,” ‘‘ Christian,” ‘‘ecclesiastical,’’ and decently 
orthodox ; for all the world as though there were some hidden 
magic in médiaeval mannerisms—as though the wearing of trunk- 
hose and a baldric were somehow conducive, if not indeed essential, 
to the leading of a Christian life. They would be immeasurably 
shocked by a Chippendale Bishop's throne, whilst blithely accept- 
ing the Bishop's tailoring. Both are, however, in the fashion of the 
eighteenth century, and why a handsome claw-and-ball mahogeny 
armchair should be more shocking and un-Christian than the gaitered 
end aproned Bishop who sits in it, is not very obvious. The truth 
is that such taste as the masses possess is still debauched and 
tainted by the illiberal fallacies of John Ruskin. God rest his 
noble, fanatical soul! May he be spared all knowledge of what 
Tottenham Court Road and Wardour Street do in his thus 
dishonoured name. 

Would you build or furnish a church indeed “ religiously ” ? 
Then build or furnish as honestly seems best to you, as seems most 
beautiful and reasonable—not to an arbitrary and stereotyped 
formula that may mean nothing to you beyond a supposed guaran- 
tee of orthodox ** good form.” If your taste is uninformed, the result 
mey well be artistically unfortunate, but at least it will not be 
apathetically, frigidly undevout. There is no inherent occult virtue 
in a pointed window, a vaulted ceiling, or a Gothic pew. If these 
things do not seem the best and most beautiful possible of their 
several kinds to you, in using them you are not building religiously 
—you are merely the poor-spirited follower of an unreasonable 
convention. If you chance to be a genuine Gothic revivalist, a true 
mediaeval enthusiast, well and good; you will express yourself and 
your aspirations naturally, and therefore best, in the mediaeval. 
manner. But if you have classic tastes and leanings in your home, 
or are a thoroughgoing modernist, why (literally) in Heaven's 
name should you fly off to an archaic medium quite alien to your 
natural habit for the expression of what should be the most spon 
taneous and unaffected thing about you—your religion? With a 
congenital inability to perceive much merit in Futurism, the writer 
would none the less behold a Futurist reredos with eagerness and 
delight, taking it as a sign that some one had given to God what 
he himself believed to be the most beautiful, and not merely what 
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some one else had assured him was ‘‘ proper,” “ orthodox,” 
* ecclesiastical.” 

But to return to the book. Having said what has been said, 
one need only add that as a guide to and illustrator of mediaeval 
English church woodwork it is superlatively good. The authors take 
the country county by county, noting the curious local varia. 
tions and characteristics of both design and construction peculiar 
to different districts, tracing evolution and development, and illus. 
trating their thesis with a truly wonderful collection of the most 
admirable photographs. The text is full of research—gleaned jn. 
formation presented in stimulating form :— 


‘“‘In Wales the churches are humble, and certainly not cal. 
culated to catch the eye of the tourist. They are indeed utterly 
insignificant amid their solemn surroundings of great hills. Very 
few visitors ever enter them, but, if by chance they do so, they cannot 
fail to be impressed with the skill and devotion of those mediaeval 
wood-carvers who could make even these mean structures glorioug 
with rood-lofts such as those of Llananno or Llanrwst.” 

‘* Wales presents a very interesting problem. Although possess- 
ing few natural resources, and at no time particularly prosperous, 
it produced much work which surpasses that of many of the wealthy 
English counties.” 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasised that fine woodwork, 
though now found in comparatively few churches, was once possessed 
by all. Every church had its pews, its rood-loft, its font-cover ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that those which have survived 
have escaped destruction because of their exceptional beauty, 
Indeed the reverse is far more likely.” : 

‘Then again the methods of the mediaeval craftsman were so 
human, so full of energy, so devoid of effort. Never having seen the 
results of machine labour, he had no desire to emulate it. Minute 
accuracy and exact symmetry were not esteemed as virtues, nor 
was smoothness and regularity of surface regarded as an end in 
itself. If one cares to examine a bit of mediaeval tracery, one will 

enerally find the remains of the setting out lines deeply scored 
into the wood, and a glimpse will be obtained into the actual pro- 
cesses employed. The carving is true product of the chisel and the 
gauge, not a reproduction in wood of a clay original model.” 

‘** Though figure sculpture was not a strong point of the English 
woodworker, he excelled in the comic element, without which much 
mediaeval carving would be almost too pretty. The value of the 
grotesque can only be appreciated fully when one contemplates 
examples of Victorian restorations in which mediaeval grotesques, 
thou Ant by those supersensitive souls to be too coarse for a place of 
worship, have been superseded by innocuous angels. ‘There is no 
contrast, and just as it appears to take good and bad men to make 
a world, so the beautiful and the grotesque must be combined to 

roduce woodwork with the charm of that of the Middle Ages, 

Not that mediaeval grotesques symbolise evil. Many of them are 
the most engaging beasties and doviia, possessing in a high degree 
the beauty of extreme ugliness, while many of the most hideous 
were employed to teach the most moral stories.”’ 

‘The usually accepted idea that in these far-off days the wood- 
carver took infinite care and pains over his work, while the modern 
worker is slapdash and inclined to jerry-build, is absolutely at 
variance with the facts. The mediaeval worker always had an eye 
to the general effect, and cared very little for open joints, twisted 
timbers, irregular setting out, and rough surface, provided the com- 
plete work was strong in construction and beautiful in design. The 
average modern craftsman, working blindly from the design of the 


or 


| architect, gives his whole mind to producing a perfect regularity 


both of setting out and surface.” 

** It is the hope of the authors that this book mey be of real service 
to fellow-enthusiasts ; that it may lead many to whom mediaeval 
art is but a name to love and appreciate it ; that the craftsman of 
to-day may pore over the illustrations and be humble ; and that it 
may serve as a check to the unnatural lust for destruction, or the 
more reasonable but almost equally harmful passion for over- 
restoration.” C. W.-E 





LUDUS LITERARIUS.* 

Tuis is a reprint of a Jacobean treatise upon education by a Grammar 
School master of the seventeenth century. He taught at Ashby-cde- 
la-Zouch, and wrote a book embodying his professional experience 
and aspirations, which are, he thinks, in agreement with those of 
‘*the most profitable schoolmasters and other learned” of his 
day. The book must, we think, profoundly interest the modern 
educationist, though there is a sense in which it cannot fail to 
discourage him. Three hundred years ago there existed school- 
masters whose teaching and practice would seem to be in advance 
of that of half the teachers of to-day. What hope does such a 
spectacle offe? of quick progress in the future? The Grammar 
Schools of which Brinsley writes occupied a position between 
that of the modern Primary and Public Schools. They were of 
course day schools, and were attended by many poor boys, who 
were kept away in summer to work in the fields. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of Brinsley’s scholars were prepared 
for the University, and remained with him till they entered College 
at fifteen years old. 

The book is written in the form of a dialogue, one schoolmaster 
asking questions and suggesting difficulties, the other resolving 
doubts and teaching a respectful and yielding friend. The 
discontents of the scholastic profession seem to be much what they 
are now. Parents even then were harder te deal with than boys, 


* Lwius Literarius ; or, The Grammar Schcole, By John Brinsley, Edited, with 
Introduction and Biographical Note., by E, I, Campagnac, Loadon; Constable 
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fees were grudged, the social position of the teacher was uneertain, 
he was the subject of harsh criticism and little sympathy, and the 
religious education he gave was matter of dispute—a dispute whose 
bitterness parents would not assuage by teaching réligion to their 
children themselves. Some, we are told, to our surprise, wished 
the subject not to be touched upon at all in school hours, prompted 
apparently not by sectarian but secular considerations. In 
spite of these many drawbacks, Brinsley maintains that he would 
change his profession for no other. ‘‘I take ordinarily more true 
delight in following my children,” he says, ‘‘ than anyone can 
take in following hawkes and hounds.” He deprecates the cruel 
methods of training, the ‘‘ beating and dulling ” which have caused 
some men to look back on their schooldays as a time of misery. 
He does not for one moment excuse harshness as conscientious ; 
he condemns it. Men who fear God will not put children in terror, 
he argues. 

An immense number of subjects of modern educational dispute 
are touched upon in the dialogue; for instance, hours of work, 
methods of discipline, the right relation of master and scholar, 
delegation of authority, and the desirable size of classes, as well 
as the most “ plain and easy way’ of teaching. The actual field 
of instruction is, of course, a narrow one. Reading and writing, 
English and Latin composition, roughly comprise it. A little 
is said about Greek and Hebrew, something of divinity, nothing 
at all of arithmetic or mathematics. A boy before he gets to 
fifteen should be able, we are told, to write down in plain figures 
any number which is given to him and should understand the 
method of its notation. He should also be able to read Roman 
figures for the sake of convenience in turnigg over books. This 
will be ‘‘ fully so much as is needful for your ordinarie grammar 
scholler. If you do require more for any you must seek Records 
Arithmetique or other like authors and set them to the Cyphering 
Schoole.”” Great emphasis is laid upon English composition, 
and even, to one’s surprise, upon the enunciation and pronunciation 
of the language. The scholars are to “‘ grow in our English tongue 
according to their ages and growthes in other learning,” so thet 
even when they are very young they may “ utter their minds of any 
matter wherewith they are acquainted.” Those in the highest 
forms should be able to express themselves ‘‘ not only in proprietie 
but in varietie of the finest phrase.” To attain to this, they 
are to be constantly exercised in essay-writing, and even small 
children are to be made to write down in their own words a “fable” 
which has been told or read to them. As a rule boys were entered 
at the Grammar Schools at eight years old, parents considering 
that those who went earlier were likely to be hindered in their 
growth and certain to take a dislike to their books. Brinsley, 
however, would have them entered as early as five. It is, he thinks, 
a good thing if some man or women can be found in the parish to 
relieve the schoolmaster by teaching the smaller children upon 
his system; but if not, he must do it himself. The best way 
is ‘‘to begin where one would begin in a private house with the 
little ones playing.”’ In his opinion, the school for boys under 
eight should be made a “ place of play, and the children drawn 
on by that pleasant delight which ought to be.” In such case 
“it can no more hinder their growth than their play doth.” Care 
must be taken with ‘‘forward”’ children that ‘they bee not in 
any way overloaded or discouraged nor yet indangered by the 
overcharging of their wits and memories.”” In the highest forms 
they must, of course, be made to realize that nothing can be 
accomplished without ‘‘ time, experience, and painfulness,” but 
“bitterness of speech,” ‘‘ teunting, disgrace,” and “‘ severitie 
of correction ” are to be avoided. He does not altogether preclude 
the rod, but it is to be rarely used when other methods fail, and 
not by ‘‘ushers”’ or monitors. The chief punishment is to be 
detention from play and the writing of lines. ‘‘ Stubborn” boys 
should be expelled before they injure the discipline of the school. 
The master is to labour incessantly to convince his scholars of his 
goodwill, his aim being to make his boys pursue knowledge with 
*‘ease, certainty, and delight ” in an atmosphere of “love” and 
*‘ gravity.”’ All familiarity between masters and boys is to be 
avoided. Each form should contain from sixteen to twenty boys, 
or even more. Two monitors elected by the form are to assist in 
work and discipline, but the master’s eye is to be everywhere. He 
is continually to walk about among his scholars, lecturing, 
questioning, and promoting good-tempered emulation, so that 
all ‘‘goe forward with alacrity and contention.”’ A discussion 
takes place between the two interlocutors about the use of 
translations, which Brinsley approves, regarding their open use 
as likely to bring the learner on with a speed which will avoid 
weariness. To get rid of “dullness” and cultivate ‘‘ delight ”’ 
is not easy where hours are long, and Grammar School hours in 
the seventeenth century seem to us very long indeed. All the 
boys were expected to be in their places at six in the morning, 
and to work till eleven, with a break at nine of ‘‘ a quarter of an 
hour or more.” They were to return to work at one and continue 
till five-thirty, with a break eat three. There was only one half- 
holiday in the week. There was no danger in those days of too 
much time being spent upon athletics. Our author approves of 
some play, being anxious ‘‘ that none take hurt by his studie,” 











but “‘care is to be had in the moderating of their recreations.” 
Too much freedom ‘‘ draweth their mindes utterly away from 
their bookes that they cannot take pains for longing after play 
and talking of it.” Also this apostle of love and gravity hates 
“‘clownish sports or perilous” or ‘‘ playing for money.” As we 
have said, of parents he has, like all schoolmasters of all time, a 
poor opinion.* Their gratitude cannot be relied on, however a 
man toil for their children; but if a master knows at the end of 
his life that his scholars keep ‘‘ a sweet and thankful remembrance ” 
of him, it is enough. 

Obviously, good manners were taught in this school by example, 
but precept on the subject was not neglected. The children, we 
read, are to be instructed in courtesy out of the New Testament, 
and also out of ‘a little booke ” called The Schoole of Virtue, full 
of ‘‘ precepts of civilitie,”’ and another, The New Schoole of Virtue, 
which will be found useful in ‘‘ leading the childe as by the hand 
in the way of all good manners.” Have we improved very much 
upon this scholastic ideal ? 





WORLD-BUILDERS ALL.* 
In this little book Canon Burroughs has collected some addresses 
given to Public School boys, during the National Mission, upon 
“the call of the war to the rising generation’; for ‘the real work 
of the war,” he says, “ awaits the survivors.’ The long agony 
which Europe is enduring is, like physical pain in the natural body, 
a danger-signal to warn us to desert the path which has led to it ; 
in this case, a theoretical and practical materialism which has left 
God and His laws out of account. When Germany applied this 
materialistic doctrine to international politics the conscience of 
England was roused; but, as Mr. Burroughs points out, Germany 
was only acting on a larger scale, and with more thorough logic, 
upon principles that many Englishmen do not find so intolerable 
in private life and everyday business. ‘‘A man will follow his 
conscience in some things; more often he will only think of what 
pays best, and do what he has a mind to.” But if we have been 
fighting at such costly sacrifice against the principle that what- 
ever is profitable is right, will it be tolerable to go back after 
the war and conduct our lives by the same principle? ‘* What 
we need is a new spirit right through the nation, like the war-spirit, 
but bigger and better,’’ a ‘ super-patriotism ” for the cause of 
God in His great war against evil; a new tradition of ‘‘ God befora 
self ’’; and the way to achieve it is to realize oneself, in Charles 
Sorley’s words, as 
““a part of one great strength 
That moves and cannot die.” 

That is roughly the line of argument followed in these addresses ; 
but they are addresses, and addresses to boys, and the argument 
is clothed in stirring language, and illustrated by tales from the 


experiences of the war which serve to bring it home. As an example 


of Mr. Burroughs’s effective way of making his points, we will 
quote a short passage where he is speaking of the Englishman's, 
and especially the young Englishman’s, habit of reticence about 
spiritual things, which often amounts to an ‘* inverted hypocrisy ” :— 
‘* Mere ‘talking religion’ is one of the most objectionable of 
things. What is wanted is men who will so live their religion 
that it will become a natural, living part of themselves. All our 
real interests do show themselves in our lives, and sooner or later 
on our lips. I honestly believe that nothing is more needed than 
that the world should grow accustomed to think and speak of 
jod in a natural way, as one of the admitted Facts of life, and 
the most important of them... . Suppose the nation generally, 
or the Public Schools and Universities in particular (as the places 
where this British reticence is strongest), had said to the Government 
in August, 1914: ‘ We are absolutely with you about this war ; 
we realise how necessary it is, and we hope Lord Kitchener will 
find the men he is asking for. But, you know, you can’t expect 
us to go into uniform ; it is so conspicuous and so unusual; it is 
an open manifestation, it gives us away. We'll do anything you 
like to tell us in the way of the Secret Service; but we must draw 
the line at coming into the open.’ ” 
The Vice-Provost of Eton, in a ‘‘ Foreword,’’ hopes that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Burroughs’s “‘stirring message”’ will win for it ‘‘a far 
wider hearing’; and we heartily endorse his hope, 





THE CARE OF THE WOUNDED: TWO TEXT-BOOKS. ft 
Ir is not often that one comes across a handbook with such pretty 
pictures in it as are contained in Miss Waddington’s What Every 
Masseuse should Know.4 They are outline drawings, and in 
style might be termed a kind of Matisse-cum-Slade which hag 
adapted itself very charmingly to its present utilitarian purpose. 
The drawings illustrate a very large number of the active and 
passive movements which form so important a part of the masseuse’s 
treatment. Miss Waddington lays great and necessary stress on the 
importance of acorrect grasp of the limb which is being manipulated 
but we cannot see any special advantages in the new grasps she 
has occasionally substituted for the equivalent accepted Swedish 

. World-Builders All, By E, As Burroughs, London: Longmans and Co, 
oi) ha Every Masseuse should Know. By Vera Waddington. London J Me thuen 
and Co, [2s. 6d. net.}——(2) A Teat-Book of War Nursing. Ly Violetta Thurstan, 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, (3s. 6d. net.) 
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remedial methods. The book is an elementary one, and should 
prove of great value to students in training, especially to those 
taking the necessarily rather pemmicaned six months’ course. 

Miss Thurstan*® alludes incidentally to the need for more 
massage in military hospitals in her notes on Roehampton. She 
comments on the fact that a number of amputation cases have to 
be sent back to Brighton for treatment—this because during their 
stay in hospital enough attention has not been paid to massage 
and movements, and the stumps are consequently too wasted, or 
the joint remains too stiff for the fitting. of an artificial limb, 
Much valuable time and many hundreds of valuable beds are being 
wasted by the shortage of massage and electro-therapy in our 
first-line hospitals in England. Miss Thurstan’s book deals chiefly 
with the special problems of nursing in France and “ at the front ” 
generally. It should prove a most valuable book to the probationer 
going abroad for the first time. It is clearly arranged and contains 
a large amount of thoroughly practical information. We do not 
think that trained Sisters, however, for whom Miss Thurstan appar- 
ently also intends her book, will find much in it that is new to them 
It is essentially a beginner's book, and was surely originally 
intended as such. It was perhaps by some oversight that a section 
in which the hospital worker is advised to possess scissors and a 
watch with a second-hand, or informed that the dressing usually 
applied to a wound after operation consists of sterilized squares of 
gauze and is completed by cottonwool and a bandage, was ad- 
dressed to Sisters and not to probationers. But we are grateful 
to Miss Thurstan for that rare thing, a really practical handbook 
on a branch of nursing. 





FICTION. 


THE CHRONICLES OF ST. TID.* 
Mr. Even Paityrorts is « writer of many moods, sombre and jocund, 
but, apart from his delightful studies of the ‘human boy," we have 
seldom known him so consistently cheerful as in these genial annals 
of a Cornish parish. The spirit in which he addresses himself to 
his task is revealed in the opening sentence of the first episode; 
“Cornwall's a place that idden very well known by foreigners, 
and there’s many things happen there that surprise people a 
good deal when they hear of them"; and surprise, as it has been 
truly said, is essential to recreation. With only one exception, 
these episodes are narrated throughout in the local dialect, but by 
different hands—farmers, farm-hands, a police inspector, and §0 
on—and the homely turns of phrase, the vivid though laconix 
descriptions, the strange lore of the illiterate, the wit and wisdom 
of the simple, refresh and delight us on every page. Local colour 
sedulously cultivated can degenerate into a literary nuisance. Here 


it is an unmitigated joy, for it is an integral part of the picture, ° 


We feel that the writer is really looking through the eyes and 
thinking in the language of the narrators, and when he uses such 
words as “ fansical,’’ a “‘ spectrum "’ (for a spectre), a ‘‘ bowerly 
piece,” a ‘‘ timdoodle,” @ “ mumphead,”’ “ fish-jowstering,” or 
expletives such as ‘Guy Fawkesand Angels!” or “‘Good Powers!" 
we acoept them not only for their euphony but their fitness. Cornish 
nomenclature is rich in romance, and surnames like Nanjulian and 
Christian names like Julitta and Jenifer add to the charm of the 
narrative. The problem of describing people is solved with an 
admirable conciseness, as when we are told that Lucinda Parsons 
was ‘‘ a bright-eyed flaxen thing, cheerful as a sparrow, and very 
glad to be alive”; or that Milly Jago ‘‘ was a dark, gipsy-looking 
girl, pretty as a picture, but with a chin and a temper. Bright 
brown eyes she’d got and a lovely mouth, a solid, stuggy figure, a 
round bosom and a strong arm.’ No words are wasted here, or 
in the account of the death of that ‘‘ sunny old man ’’ Uncle Nathan, 
who “ falled into a catalepsy "’ and had been actually laid out, 
but “‘ didn’t die in earnest for two years after; and then, up to his 
old games, he went out on a bitter cold evening to look at some 
pigs; and the frost worked down to his breathing parts and he 
was gathered, like a flower of the field, in forty-eight hours.”” Most 
of the episodes deal with the comedy or tragi-comedy of courtship, 
but there is no sentimentality in the handling of the tender passion. 
The inarticulateness of the rustic suitor is fully and humorously 
realized. Within the compass of a single parish, mainly inhabited 
by workers in the slate quarries, and mostly chapel folk—though 
the narrator of “The Church Grim” is an ardent Churchman— 
Mr. Phillpotts finds material for the dramatic illustration of most 
of the elemental passions and the simple virtues. Greed and 
vengeance as well as heroism and unselfishness lend point to the 
recital, and the race is not always to the swift or pushing. Old 
mother Trewoof, the white witch, holds her own in spite of science 
and electricity and Board-schools ; we are introduced to trustful 
and pathetically self-sacrificing women and to “cunning toads ” 
like Bertha Bake; and the element of the unexpected is constantly 
asserting itself, nowhere more agreeably than in the transformation 
of Amos Barton, the gentle peace-lover, who was lifted by the 
war into a “ pretty keen blade.” His tiger-taming of his fickle 








* The Chronicles of St, Tid, By Eden Phillpotts, London: Skeffingtons, (6s. net.) 
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sweetheart and the hulking shirker who had stepped Perea ¥ 
shoes brings the last of these admirable chronicles to a truly bende 
conclusion. 





READABLE Novers.—An Airman’s Wife. (Herbert Jenkins. 
5s.)}—A poignant account of the thoughts and fears of a war bride 
fears which in the last chapter are only too well justified —_ 
Sins of the Mothers. By Marius Lyle. (Andrew Melrose. 5s.}—This 
novel chiefly deals with the mental processes of the eldest girl of a 
family of children who are left motherless—though by no meang 
fatherless. The clash of temperaments inherited respectively from 
the father and mother is the chief motive of the book. The Man 
with the Clubfoot. By Douglas Valentine. (Herbert Jenkins, 5s.) 
—An exciting war story of two brothers who penetrate into Germany 
in the year 1916. 











SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








Tus Fesruary Monraries.—The Nineteenth Century gives the 
leading place to an admirably clear and cogent article on “ Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Principle of Nationality,” by M. Paul Helmer, an 
Alsatian. Sir Theodore Cook discusses very frankly in “ English 
and Americans: the End of a Long Misunderstanding,” some of 
the political and social causes that prevented the two nations, 
before the war, from resuming their old comradeship, and deals 
especially with Mr. Cleveland’s unhappy Vonezuelan Message and 
the vigorous protests instantly made against it by the New York 
World under the late Joseph Pulitzer, almost alone among the 
leading journalists of America. Sir William Mather, the well- 
known engineering employer, has a short but valuable article on 
“The Capital of Labour,” outlining a new form of profit-sharing 
as a way to industrial peace. M. Yves Guyot in another article 
makes the same suggestion in a different form; ‘for groups 
organised for combat, we must substitute labour companies whose 
object is profit.’ Professor A. V. Dicey handles the problem of 
“The Conscientious Objector” ; he remarks that we are the only 
European nation to concern ourselves with the problem, and to 
that extent show the strength of our political tolerance. In an 
excellent article on “‘ The Church of England and State Control,” 
the Rev. C. W. Emmet gives very sound reasons for thinking that 
the Church has gained in every way by her connexion with the State, 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Frederic Harrison continues his ‘‘ Obiter 
Scripta "’ on public affairs and literature. ‘‘ To me, an old friend 
and comrade of workmen in their claim for legal rights, it is melan- 
choly to note how great is the power over the men of to-day of 
catchwords—fraudulent, double-tongued, mendacious catchwords,” 
like the *‘ conscription of labour’’ and the “ conscription of wealth.” 
It saddens him to see Socialism ‘* being depraved into a gospel of 
self, of greed, even of plunder.”” The case against ‘‘ A Capital Levy” 
is elaborated in a useful article by Mr. J. E. Allen. Mr. William 
Archer gives a highly interesting account of ‘‘ President Wilson as 
@ Man of Letters,” with some admirable quotations from the 
President's early writings, notable alike for good sense and good 
style. Mr. Beresford Chancellor's account of ‘London Two 
Hundred Years Ago ” and Mr. 8. M. Ellis’s charming article on the 
late William De Morgan supply a welcome relief from the war. 
In the Contemporary Lord Henry Bentinck has an instructive 
article on ‘‘ Industrial Fatigue—and the Relation between Hours of 
Work and Output,’”’ in which he gives many recent instanoes of 
increased output resulting from a shorter working-day, notably in 
munition and textile factories. Sir Alfred Hopkinson, who, unlike 
many writers on educational topics, knows the industrial North, 
contributes a good article on “‘ The Education Bill,"’ pointing out 
at the close the danger of excessively elaborate organization and 
undue State control. The Rev. William Temple describes the 
objects of ‘‘ The Life and Liberty Movement "’ in the Church, inci- 
dentally stating that most of its adherents would desire a broader 
franchise than that recommended in the ‘‘ Report on Church and 
State.” A Polish writer paints ‘‘ The Situation in Warsaw” in 
gloomy colours; ‘the anarchic drift in the national character has 
been at least as evident as it was in 1831 and in 1863,” and Poland 
‘seems still unable to stand alone,” though it is perhaps hardly 
wise to expect much from the Poles so long as the enemy is in 
occupation of their soil. Sir W. F. Barrett's article on ‘‘ The Deeper 
Issues of Psychical Research ’’ contains some interesting cases. 
Blackwood’s has a spirited and amusing account of ‘ The Irish 
Rebellion of ‘ Forty-eight,’ by Mr. W. J. Hardy, who does justice 
to the serio-comic attitude of Smith O’Brien at the ‘‘ battle ”’ of the 
widow M‘Cormack’s cabbage-garden. ‘‘ Outward Bound ”’ is a plain 
description of a merchant skipper’s trials in time of submarine war ; 
though good fortune attends him, the manifold worries of 
his position seem almost too much for a man to bear, and yot 
thousands of our skippors are cheerfully facing similar responal- 
bilities every day. 
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The new Quarterly Review opens with an instructive article by 
Sir Frederick Pollock on ‘‘Imperial Unity: the Practical Con- 
ditions,” summing up in favour of an Imperial Cabinet with 
Dominion representatives and an Imperial Council or Senate of 
. not more than a hundred members, which would sit in the intervals 
between the Imperial Conferences and keep Whitehall in close touch 
with the Dominions. The Dean of St. Paul’s answers ‘‘ The Indict- 
ment against Christianity.”. He points out incidentally the error 
of assuming ‘‘ that militarism and cupidity are vices of the privileged 
classes, and that democracies may be trusted neither to plunder the 
minority at home nor to seek foreign adventures by unjust wars,”’ 
and remarks that ‘‘ the methods of trade-unions are the methods 
of pitiless belligerency.”” Mr. Robinson Smith’s remarkable article 
on “ Efficiency,” describing the resultg achieved by Mr. Winslow 
Taylor's methods of ‘‘ scientific management ” in America, points 
out a new road to increased production with benefit to all parties 
concerned. Thus “the art of laying a brick was reduced from 
eighteen movements to five, and the capacity of skilful workmen 
raised from one hundred and twenty bricks per man per hour to 
three hundred and fifty, attended, of course, by a very considerable 
increase of pay.” Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave discusses the work of 
assisting British trade that may be done by the British Trade 
Corporation and similar institutions. Mr. John Hilton has a 
practical article on ‘‘ Public Kitchens,’’ which will, he thinks, serve 
a useful purpose after the war as well as in war time. The sinister 
relations between ‘‘ Sinn Fein and Germany ”’ before the war are 
plainly described by ‘‘ Vigilant,’’ whose revelations will surprise 
many good-natured English people. As early as 1905, the Sinn 
Feiners were trying to discourage enlistments. In 1913 they 
circulated a leaflet saying: ‘‘ The English live in daily terror of 
Germany. War between Germany and England is at hand.”’ 
Casement was active with his pen in this agitation in 1911, the very 
year in which he was knighted! General von Bernhardi, at Case- 
ment’s request, translated for a Berlin paper an article in which 
Casement indicated the intention of Sinn Fein to side with Germany 
if she were at war with England. Mr. Bertram Clayton discusses 
the relations between Sinn Fein and Labour in Ireland, and shows 
that they are by no means friendly. Let us call attention also to 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s interesting article on ‘‘ The Turkish Peasantry 
of Anatolia,’ and to Mr. J. M. Murry’s admirable account of that 
able young French poet and prose-writer, the late Charles Péguy. 


A curious article by the Rev. Dr. H. J. Lawlor in the English 
Historical Review for January shows that there is no foundation for 
the legend that Dean Swift was buried in his friend Stella’s coffin, 
though the story was accepted by the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Swift’s grave in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, was several yards away from 
Stella’s. But in 1835, when some alterations in the Cathedral had 
exposed to view Swift’s coffin and another adjoining it, the phren- 
ologists, who were then meeting in Dublin, obtained permission 
to examine Swift's skull and that of his neighbour, who was most 
probably not Stella. Swift's coffin contained only his own remains. 
When the phrenologists had finished, the skulls were returned to 
the sexton, who, to save himself trouble, placed them both in 
Swift’s coffin, where they were found at a further exhumation in 
1882, Mr. E. Armstrong, in a valuable account of ‘“ The Medici 
Archives *: now offered for sale in London, supports our suggestion 
that ‘‘ the ideal would be the restoration of the whole to Florence.” 
It would be a modest but timely acknowledgment of the spiritual 
debt that we owe to Italy. 


An Old Gate of England. By A. G. Bradley. (R. Scott. 6s. net.)— 
This very interesting book, illustrated with many attractive pen- 
sketches by Miss Marian Bradley, is devoted to Rye and Winchelsea 
and Romney Marsh. It is not the first book, nor will it be the last, 
dealing with these charming and historic old towns and the towns 
on the other side of the Marsh, New Romney and Lydd, which 
can trace its connexion with ordnance back to the Middle Ages, 
when a “‘ serpentine ’’ was made there. When Mr.. Bradley says of 
Edward I.’s foundation of New Winchelsea that ‘‘ never before 
or since was a town in England laid out under such conditions,” 
he has forgotten that Salisbury and Hull were also new founda. 
tions of a similar kind, the one earlier and the other of the same 
date. Professor Tout’s essay on ‘‘ Mediaeval Town-Planning,” 
to which we recently drew attention, gives all the particulars. 


Works or RerereNcE.—The Catholic Directory, 1918 (Burns and 
Oates, 1s. 6d. net) gives very full details of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Great Britain. It estimates that there are in England 
1,890,018 Roman Catholics, and im Scotland 546,000; there were 
3,242,670 in Ireland in 1911.——The Catholic Who’s Who and 
Year Book, 1918 (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net) contains 
4,500 short biographies of British and Irish Roman Catholics. 
——The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 1918 (Edin 
burgh : Macniven and Wallace, 1s. 6d. net), gives full information 
about the several Churches and Universities in Scotland and the 
Presbyterian Church of England. It is to be noted that even the 
small Churches, like the Synod of United Original Seceders, have 
their missions oversea. 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 
A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT .STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 














AT 2% TO 650% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 
| TOTAL FUNDS ee 221,405,644. 
ROYA ‘ | LIFE’ LOSS OF PROFITS, 
URANCE MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
INS | ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
LIMITED. | oFpitns { bone hombera ace, LONDON 
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POCKET 
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For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINGON & CLEAVER Ltd. 46.P. Donegall Piace BELFAST 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have pure 
white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect condition ; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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Sleepless through Indigestion 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is taken. 
For example, we may wake up after an hour or two’s sleep with 
troublesome Palpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermenta- 
tion, and sleep for the time being is banished. 


This is one of the occasions when Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges 
are a most valuable and convenient remedy—convenient because 
they are so handy to carry about or have at one’s bedside. They 
relieve the pain and discomfort immediately, and bring a wonderful 
feeling of relief and tranquillity. All who are subject to indigestion, 
whether in the form of Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, Palpita- 
tion, &c., will derive the greatest possible benefit by taking a Lozenge 
after meals or whenever troublesome symptoms are experienced. 

Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges are made by Sa’ & Moore from Dr. Jenner’s 
original formula. Their value is briefly explained by their power to correct Acidity 
generated by food fermentation, They are quite harmless, having no action whatever 
a! = —- iteclf, and may be taken for ag long ag is necessary without becoming 
indispensable, 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





—— 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 
822 10/- Dividend will double your 


holding of War Stock and produce 
#100 new monsy for the War. 





Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


or to any of its Agents. 








(RGANIZATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Attention is continually being called by Government Departments and others to 
the urgent necessity of improving the organization of British Industry. 

With this object in view the Federation of British Industries has appointed a 
Committee consisting of Sir WILLIAM PEAT, Sir FRANCIS BARKER, and Mr. 
I. FITZJOHN OLDHAM to give any advice and assistance which may be required 
by any trade which is considering the question of its organization. 

This Committee will be ready at any time to consider any enquiries, or to render 
any assistance or advice either by correspondence or personal discussion with repre- 
seuatatives of any such trade, 

Letters should be addressed to the DIRECTOR OF THE FEDERATION OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES, 

39 St. James's Street, London, 8.W. 1, 
j‘OR SALE.—LARGE GIRLS’ DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL 
in Midlands, established by Principal twenty years ago. Excellent situation; 
most suitable premises; property of vendor. Would sell or let. Favourable terms 
= ome = md purchase,—Box 832, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

rand, London, W.C. 2. 








VACANT AND WANTED. 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


DAY SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (GIRLS), 
STIRCHLEY INSTITUTE, 


Wanted, as soon as possible, for the new branch of the above School to be opened 
at Longbridge Works, Northfield, the following Mistresses (to reside in that district), 
v 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 


iz. :— 

CHIEF ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, maximum salary £200 per annum (plus War 
Allowance £15 per annum) ; 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, maximum salary £170 per annum (plus War Allowance 
£15 per annum), to take between them English, Nature, Phystoi y, Sick-Nursing 
and Infant Care, and if possible Class Singing. * Candidates should have, if possible, 
degree or diploma, training, and experience in teaching gitte from 14 to 18 years of age. 

Particulars and form of application may be obtained, on receipt of addressed 
envelope, from the SECRETARY, Municipal Technical School, Suffolk Street, 


Birmingham. 
JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education, 
__ Education Offices, Margaret Street. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Required, after Easter, FRENCH MISTRESS. Residence abroad and experience 
essential, Honours degree — Salary £150 to £200, according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, Applicationsshould be aent before February 16th to Mr. O. 
BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education Committee, from whom application forms may 
be obtained upon the receipt of a stamped addreseed foolscap envelope. 


(J OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, S.W.— 
LADY PRINCIPAL required, Member Wesleyan Methodist Church.—A pplica- 
oo — of Rev, ENOCH SALT, 130 Horseferry Road (3rd Floor), Westminster, 








COMMITTEE. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS,.— Re ized by the Board of Education as a 
Training Coljege for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
(London), &i%t.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s professional. training for secondary teachers, The 
Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample opportu- 
nity is given {er practice in teaching Science, Langua Mathematics, and other 
subjects in sclools in Cambridge. Students are admit in January and in Sept- 
ember, Fees 75 guincas and 65 guineas. 





THE CAMBRIDGE 


, bursaries, and loan fund 
raining College, Wollaston 


Particulars a4 to qualitications ior admission, scholarshi 
may be obta'ned on application to The PRINCIPAL, 
Road, Cambridge, 


JV ONTGOMERYSHIRE HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LLANFYLLIN COUNTY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


Applications are. invited for the pest of HEAD-MASTER o} r , 
rendered vacant by the death of the previous Head-Master, ‘coma Stee, 
£300 per annum. ‘The Head-Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom, or hold such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the 
Board of Education, The School is situate in an Agricultural District on the borders 
p eo ~y = is a ge a bey er ae should havea knowledge 
of the Wei ngu ua ve ruction suita i 
needs of the district. 7 - ano So Se petivaee 

Thirty a copies of the letter of application, which must state clearly age and 
qualifications, and of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the under- 

gne later than the 25th March next. 

Original testimonials should not be sent as copies will not be returned, 

Candidates canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be disqualified, 

Clerk to the Higher Eduerine te 
‘erk to the Higher Education Commi 
Welshpool, 28th January, 1918. a. 


NHESHIRE COUNTY *TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE.— 

J WANTED, a LECTURER to teach the principles and practice of Infant 
and Junior School Work, and to take charge of the corresponding Schoo! practice of 
students, Salary £150 per annum, with board and residence in the College Hoste! 
A Memorandum giving information about the duties of the above post may be had 
by writing to the Secretary. 

Applications, with particulars of age, education, and experience, together with copies 
of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than the 20th February 
1918, H. D. STRUTHERS, Secretary.’ 
_ Education Offices, Crewe. : 


SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY BEDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SECONDARY (Mixed) SCHOOL, NEWPORT (I.W.), 
Wanted, FORM MASTER qualified to teach Science to Middle Forms, An 
experienced teacher is required; one who could assist with Drawing preferred, 
Commencing salary £160 per annum.— + ication Forms from COUNTY CLERK 
20 Holyr Street, Newport, I.W. (26th January, 1918.) 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SECONDARY (Mixed) SCHOOL, NEWPORT (I.W.). 
Wanted, FORM MISTRESS qualified to teach Science to Middle Forms, An 
experienced teacher is required; one who could assist with Drawing preferred, 
Commencing salary £140 per annum.—Application Forms from COUNTY CLERK, 
20 Holyrood Street, Newport, I.W. (26th January, 1918.) 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ACTON , W.3.— 

Wanted, at Easter, a FORM MISTRESS with special subject History, and 

subsidiary subject hay = = A or Latin, Honours Degree essential. Training and 
es 














some experience very le. Commencing salary £150.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the School. 
ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, = 8.W. 11.— 


The Governing pete invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT TEACHER 

of DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Salary £150, rising to £200,—Full particulars on 

application to the SECRETARY. tilt BS 

NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

A SUPERINTENDENT wees for a small HOSTEL for WOMEN STUDENTS 

of the Elementary Training rtment, A Graduate preferred.—Reply, stating 
salary required, to the REGISTRAR of the University, 








ISCHARGED OFFICER, aged 26, London B.A., requires 
LITERARY or SECRETARIAL work, or any position of trust. Highest 
eredentivls.—-Apply Box 831, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








AN1LED, SCIENCE MASTER, with Ist Class Honours Degree 
in Chemistry. Commencing salary £300 per annum, Non-resident.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Reading School. Ss 





LEOTURES, dc. 


ECTURES at 155 Brompton Road, S.W.,—TUESDAYS 
at 8 p.m., February 5th, Mrs. POWELL ; February 12th, THOMAS SMITH. 
On FRIDAYS, at 3.30 p.m., “ Theosophy and the Gospel Story.”” February 8th, 
Miss WELLS; February 15th, the Rev. A. H. LEE. lei « 
THE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
ustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 

ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 








Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of {ts kind in England. Students 
are prepa ag teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the nelghbourh The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. ‘ 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 





President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the — Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics, Health Students received in residence, Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right: Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particu'ars from the SECRETARY. ae 
T° GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 

CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, Indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees £110 r annum. 
___GOOD_POSTS_OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers, Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: . O. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. § mds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loa 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 


Vegetable, fruit, and flower\culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
considera " Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Students can 


enter any date. 
Illustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive plage glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. [Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


‘PRIVATE TUITION, &c. : 


OURNEMOUTH—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London tric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards irom sca, 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
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RIVATE ‘TUITION.—Preparation for all the PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. English, Mathematics, and Classics. Delicate or backward 

upils receive most patient and careful attention.—Apply to “ 8, R, R.,”’ 4 Portland 
{ionsions, 8S. Norwood, 8.E. 25 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 


taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
free from Mr. A, ©, SC HNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 











Estab. A006, i aM a ite eo 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
a aiataeapeath SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
ret i.: 7 Grayshott. 





UEENWOOD, BAST ROUSE BE —Priaigh Miss 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premises tts, Ori built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. — Lacrosso, Hockey, Tenn Cricket, t, Swimining, ce, 


T° DOR SC HOOL, CHISLEHU Ri ST, 





HALL KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
p 18 { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., 
rincipal” | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LE CTU RE S BY WELL-KNOWN PROFE SSORS. 
[,)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, 5) ROUT 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


I G H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for .Girls. Tele. 


: DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
_elder giris wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Sclence. 
ST, MARGARET’ SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application *, a ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel. : : 470 Harrow, 


London, 








Limited, 





dD. 


g Watford 616.” 














WIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 

with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, from sea. 
—ver illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, March, 1918. No Nomination required. Full partic ular 
with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W, 





(AvETS for the Ra N. R. and MERCHANT " SERVICE. 
Nautical College, Pangbourne, Second term opened 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13 up to 15. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum, zfPely Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church h Buildings,  E. Cc. 3 


0 OT H AM 8s C H | 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (Science, History, Classsics), two Intermediate Science with 
honours, four First Medical Examination in 1916 and 1917, 
Careful attention is given to physical development, te isure-hour work (natural 
history, archacology, carpentry, &c.), educational garde ning, swimming and life-saving, 
__ Prospe ctus, &c., from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 


OSE AM SCHOOL.—T! he ANNUAL SCHOL ARSHIL P EXAMI- 
NATION will be held on March 19th and 20th.—Particulars may be obtained 
fiom the HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Oakham, Rutland, 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

) SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examina ation’ beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 
of Officers killed in the war will also be given Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London. ~—For particulars apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or LURSAR. 


QT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing ficlds. og Eg Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, & 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. ‘BU RNSIDE, | M. A., , Head-Master. 











Oo VE R . 6.2% 2 .@ B, 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
ws Fh ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
arch, 1918. 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


FRASTBOURNE. COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
‘4. DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8, WILLIAMS, M.A,, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and Engincering Claszes, Physical 
Drill compulsory for the whole school, Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, ada bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Cenay. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, aon 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Strect, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date, I Excellent introductions given. 


IIVYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

. Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179, works for 
Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, Journalista 
Philanthropic and Benevolent Societics, Solicitors, Surgeons, Surveyors, Teachers, &c’ 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 8T., LONDON, W.C.1 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- Mistresses, 
and Wels! County Schools Association, 

The Sees has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 
OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 

-‘SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites contains fom Toy ladies Pe 
are looking for posts as MIST ES or MATR 
in snes or as GOVERN ESSES in Private Fanullion 
2 NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
. oon Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their —_- (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
nyposoes. 





(yeFs2 





of fees, &c.), t 
Mame. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
bayer staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
supply information difficult to — elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREE iT, LONDON, W.1. Telephono—1136 Museum. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospcc- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and “rough idea of fees should be ry 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C. 4, 
Senpeenes 5053 Central. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 Ibs. fine quality, Whole Berry, 113, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, 1 E.C, 3. 


Tower Hill, London, 








MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 





gg PRIZE.—Send postage (2d.) for particulars and copy of 

= How to Earn Money while Learning, How to Write for Newspapers and 
Mggazines.” Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Courses—Fiction and 
Articles, &c. Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism, Beginners 
taught how to make work saleable. E “rey testimonials.—Address EDITORIAL 
(Dept, 5), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY ~ INTEREST SOCIETY, 
vr LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and = INTERESTS anl GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRET: ARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet eonthing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2, 


* LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisnx Pornt. Liwerick. IrRisx# 

CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork, — Old laces mended and cle aned, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 

£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 

eames guaranteec by the reliable firm. 

CANN & CO., 69. 694 Market Street, Manc hester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. LEstd. 100 years, 


J,ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 























Before 

gelling make sure of their value by writing for FREK BOOKLET, which 

explains id ciearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention tg ‘ene 
. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANC 


‘OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY invented and guarantced by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. Supplied by 


order to the Royal Household; Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 5a, 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture ta 
London at LOWESE PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality anl Dasiga, 





Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd, W.1 
—s 


‘BOOKS OF EVERY KIND NEEDED 


by 
SICK AND SUFFERING SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 


Please send to the 


LONDON LIBRARY 


for distribution through the RED CROSS WAR LIBRARY, 





Parcels to be addressed and sent to :— 
‘For Wounded,” 
Librarian, London Library, St. James’s Square, London, S$ 


.W.1L. 
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UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, 








LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) . 
Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 
Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS of 10,500. 
DIBECTORS. 
— FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., a LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Mason BE. W. BARNAR Capt LESLIE- MELVILLE. COLONEL HERBERT FRANCIS SMI 
ALFRED F. BUXTON "isa. | JOHN WEWS, Es Rigut Hon. Loa 800 THBOROUGH: t P.0., G.0.B., 
AR. CAV Q. ROBERT FENTON MILES Beg. G.0.M.G., G.0.V 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. KENNETH L C. PRESCOTT, | Ricut Hon. Lorp stuanr OF WORTLEY, P.o. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. T.-COL. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, M.C. | Lrsur.-CoLoNEL A. M. ALROND. 
ORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. EUSTACE, “ABEL SMITH, Esq. Riont io Sin ALGERNON WEST, G.0.B. 
RIGADIER-GENERAL H. W. DRUMMOND, C.M.G. | Major GERALD DUDLEY SMITH. | ¢ ES H. RB. WOLLASTON, Esq, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, oe8 
GENERAL MANAGERS. 
H. H. HART (Town and Boreigni,. L. E. THOMAS (Country). 
W. ELLIS, Manager ( Town). 
H. G. HOLDERNESS Deputy Assistant a. 
J. CORNISH 


H. R. HOARE, Secretary. 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT—W. H. SIDEBOTHAM, Manager. 


, Assistant Secretary. 





Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
Cornhill Office (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C. 8. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Year ending 3ist December, 1917. 
GENERAL BALANCE. 




















Da. ° LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. CR 
1 Shares of £100 each © &*| com Bod TS i 
Capital eieet0® 008,000 260 te 280,06 res 0) eac as ee aa sn 445, . 
— up £15 10s. per Share -. 8,554,785 10 0 » in Bank of England ., . ee 9,096,980 18 8 1. 
Reserve Fund— ~ 542,446 
nvested in War Loan 6% 1020-1047, as per Contr . 1,150,000 0 0 | Money at Calland at Short Notice.. .. ....  .. 14812989 9 3 
Current oe °° {3 i 78 i ‘$ Securities of and guaranteed by tl 
D ee iat” «(G8 ee 1€ 
pe nee 2,818, 8 6 British Government. . 12,848,767 0 0 
Acceptances and Guarantees ee -. 1,766,123 18 1 India Stock and Indian Railways Guaran- 
Liabilities by indorsement on Foreign Bills sold 46,727 15 9 teed Bonds . 74,068 0 6 
Other Accounts, including mnerees due on 1 Deposits, unclaimed Corporation Stocks, Railway and Weter- 
ividends, &c. “ 2 -- 1,624, 426 1 9 works Debenture and Preference 
Rebate on Bills not due .. 0... we ee tees 7,795 18 11 Stocks, Colonial Stocks, Foreign Gov- 
Profit and Loss— ernment and Railway = ture 
Balance brought forward on 82,5438 5 8 onds oid st 1,841,465 0 0 
Net apr year ending 81st Decem- Other "lnvesiensnts’ ee es ie 147,449 0 0 
te. 1 598,369 10 10 
ha 18,906,749 0 0 
675,912 16 6 *Reserve Fund— 
Less Interim Dividend for reagan a ‘ £1,223,571 6s. War Loan 5% 1929-1047... 1,1£0,000 0 0 
80th June, 1917 133,304 9 2 —- 15,056,749 0 0 
a * The War Loans valued at cost. 
642,608 7 4 -_ ae aunt 
Amount provided in Profit ont iam a ee mon andunder... - 6,503,856 19 6 
er oe we ‘ 200,000 0 0 mn % ¢ 6) Exceeding Three months .. “a 579,801 11 10 
842, ——aeweee §66968:658 1 
om and Advances (including Stock Exchange Loans under as 
a Minute of 81st October, 1914) - 18,562,871 2 7 
Liabilities Customers on Acceptances and Guarantees, us per 
ws e 1,756,1 
Liabilities of Customers for indorsements, as per Contra - oe “0787 1 ; 
Bank Premises, chiefly freehold (at cost or under) +» 1,521,086 
Other Accounts, including interest due on Investments, ae... 460,002 17 9 
£71,840,856 0 4 $71,840,856 0 j 
Ce al h 
SOHUSTER, Governor, H. H. HART, General Manager (Town and Foreign). 
. E. Governor, } Dmecrons. k E. THOMAS, General Manager (Country). 
©. H. R. WOLLASTON, H. BRIGGS, Chief Accountant. 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SRARRROLDERS OF T UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, LIMITED. 

We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books the Head Office and with the Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves 
as to the correctness of the Cash and have verified the Investment held by the = the Securities held against Money at Om XA! Short Notice and the 
Bills Discounted. We have obtai: all the information —— wo yy > our — such Balance > pee drawn up so 
as to exhibit a true and correct oF. YE. ‘airs according to best of our ot} ons given to us and 
as shown by the Books of the Company. 








WM. B. PEAT 
0._W. M. KEMP | audiore 
LONDON, 16th January, 1918. ‘ ARTHUR F. WHINNEY, 
The “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

P oo ee oe ee ee .. £16 16 Oo Quarter-Page (Half- rears oe - £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) .. és ae as 8 8 o Per Inch... ev oe oe 015 0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page .. - os is .. £23 3 0 | Inside Page.. te je oe -. £18 18 o 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a line for every additional line (containing on an average 
about twelve words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK,” {1 PER INCH. 


Charges for Borders and Approved Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by 6# in. 02 ba .. £18 18 o Quarter-Page, 5} in. by 3#in. .. -- £414 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. by 3% in. A >, 9 9 Oo Fighth-Page, 2§ in. by 34in. .. eé 27 6 
TERMS: net. 





“SPECTATOR,” LTD., 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK 


ESTABLISHED 1836. LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital, £24,906,432 . 0.0  Paid-up Capital, £5,188,840.0.0 
Reserve Fund, £4,342,826.0.0 


DIRECTORS, 


e EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Manazgi i 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Depety- ee 















































Tas Rient Hon, LORD srnepAls, Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. FREDERICK WILLIAM NASH, Esq., 
6m by }# Fg BASED ae 3, Liverpool. ey H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. on Birmiag _ selec . 
0 T. HON RIE, K.P., Lon 
Tae Br. Hox, LORD b CARNOOE, G eg, LivorDye -B., London amen = Ree a een. Sm THOMAS LOYDEN, Bart 1 veipool. 
DA OA NUDLEY” DOOKER, Eeq, O.B, | THE Rignr Hox. REGINALD McKENNA, M.P., - WILSON, EOb, ROMO GCLE Londos 
Birmingham. don. | WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLkY, Esq., Coventry; 
HEAD OFFICE: 5, sunmaaeadionn STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, 8. B. MURRAY, F, HYDE, EB. W. WOOLLEY. 
Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1917. . 
6 ad Ss «a4. 
To Capital Pald = mare - ail By Cash A hand including © Geld Coin £7,000,000) and Cash at rn, ie 
od. are on 75,536 Shares Bank of Englan 110, 
x; nn te . ° 0 » Money at Call and at Short Netice ee os os .. 31,003,560 9 2 
oe -» 5,188,840 0 : Investments: — 
»» Reserve Fund , -. 4,342,826 0 0 War Loans. at cost (of which £408.418 (0s. is lodged for 
;, Dividend — on Py: February, 1918 a 350,246 14 0 — gee other Accounts) and other British Government W en seams 00 6 
. nce of Profit and Loss Account, as be! eC 116, 
» om . — Tres 8 6 Stocks Guaranteed by the British Government, india ‘Stocks, 
B end Indian Railway Debentures 161,789 10 0 
10,615,697 19 British Railway Debenture and Preference Stocks, British 
»» Current, Deposit and ether Accounts .. --220,551,768 9 5 Corporation Stocks oe yy Hy th 42 
», Acceptances on account of Customers .. -» 8,826,865 17 6 Colonial and Foreign Government Stocks and Bonds es 352 18 O 
Sundry Investments oo on HT 463 5 10 
| « Bills of Exchange .. on oa 7 ee ee . 35, 052,901 17 10 
| eaize 2 4 
| 4, Advances on Current and other Renate ee ee -. 68,510,358 i 9 
| ,, Advances on War Loans os a be HH 645.539 9 0 
|} os Liabilities of Customers for ‘Acceptances . - ee -. 8,826,865 17 6 
| o« Bank Premises, A ae Office and Branches .. ee «» 2,837,210 6 0 
+ Belfast Lyd Shar 
| 49,688 £i2 10 ° old Shares £2 10 0 paid 
148,204 AH 10 O New Shares £2 10 0 paid 
st. .. £1,225,908 0 0 
Less part Premium on Sharesissued .. 473,268 0 0 
> 752,639 0 0 
£239,994.3382 6 7 £239.994,382 6 T 
——— ( 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the yous ending 31st December, 1917. Cr. 
£ 8. d, og q a ote ate & ; 4. a 
To Interim Dividend at 18 per cent. ww annum to By Balance from last Accoun ss on 243,538 5 10 
June 30th, (917, less Income 322,703 9 11 » Net profits for the year fadieg’ Sist December, 1917, after 
», Dividend payable on Ist February, 1918, at is providing for all Bad and Doubtful D ; od “A 967,716 8 0 
per cent. per annum, less Income Tax . 350,246 14 0 
™ Reorve Fund for Contingencies 500,000 0 0 
» Salaries and Bonus to Staff serving with i M. 
Forces and Bonus to other Members o 
t oe 304,518 19 3 
» Balance carried forward to next account. . oe 733,785 5 8 
£2,211.254 8 10 £2.21 1.254 8 io 
a 
WARD H. HOLDEN, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR. DAVID DAVIES, } 
BO SRADSHAW, DEPUrY-CHAIRMAN. OARNOOCK, | Denscrons. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the Books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. We havo 
satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call 
and Short Notice. We have also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and ex lanations 
we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhi bit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 

WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, CHARTERED AOOOUNTANTS, ; 
Lonpdon, 14th January, 1918. , Auditors. 


—_ BANK IS THE PROPRIETOR OF THE BELFAST BANKING Coera, LTD. 


A SUITABLE. PRESENT it: rsa laa Na 





IN WAR TIME. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time Kingdom oe oe ° >. -— & 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ SpmoraTor.” Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Sprcrator,”’ 1 Wellington America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the nt renee 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
The address can be altered as often ae desired by the despatch of a 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.O. 2. 
t : 
i thimal  h I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should lixe the 


He or she who gives the ‘‘Srecrator” as a present will give 4 | + gpEGTATOR ” sent for one year to 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 


the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at Rn < «acu oe teense esneeesscrscrseessescess 
home, as well .as a weekly reminder that the donor has not (Please state Title or whether Mr., Mra., or Misa.) 
forgotten his friend. 

si NS is et asks tv adtade chee Ceuseense@une ee 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s, 2d., or if for abroad for £1 10s. 6d., in an envelope | eee eee eee e ee teee 
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The 


ONE OF THE SADDEST SIGHTS!) BRITISH and FRENCH 


British prisoners write daily imploring help for their Allied comrades who stand COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 


miserably round watching while our men open their parcels, They say, “ Onc of the . = 
eaddest sights is the look of the poor fellows (for whom there is no packet) when these have ne — HELP 
are given out.” Naturally there is little to spare for these poor starving creatures (who gv en 0 eir orces : on the 
pick up the refuse thrown away, and lick out the tins), though our brave fellows Western Front by the Belgian Army. 


must often unselfishly deprive themselves, as they say, “ We do our best for 


a" Se Help the Belgian 
British and Allies’ Wounded Soldiers 


COMFORTS and by sending a contribution to the 


Victims of War Fund| BELGIAN RED CROSS 


(registered under War Charities Act). 
(Rogistered under War Charities Act) 


m. Treasurer : 
—a voluntary organization—started work in 1914, and has assisted nearly 3,000 Ho ecpeie 





men of 14 ‘different nationalities, without any overlapping, ‘The parcels arrive The Rt. Hon. The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
safely and regularly, and are most thankfully acknowledged, The wounded and 
sick are specially cared for. 48, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 58.W. 1, 


WE RECEIVE 100 PITIFUL NEW APPEALS WEEKLY. a ao — 
Won't you help to maintain (and extend) the good work, which means so much to 


the prisoners ? 
Donations most gratefully received and acknowledged at once by T H E C H U R C H AR MY 


Miss E, ORD, Hon. Secretary, SANDS HALL, SEDGEFIELD, Co, Durham, 
has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
r TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
THE = POLICE COURT MISSION COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women VICES at home and in every Theatre of War, 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 


GERALD A. THOMPSON, 50 Mamba Street, 8.W-1. | MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 








YHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE Hats cost £400; Tents 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALnaNy MemoriaL), ‘ . ° 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, £200 ; Equipment, £100. 
Patron: H.M, THe KIve, 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE ppeweat AND NER- Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAR to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





Tecnguper : Tue Esk. oF HarRrowsy. mcm sil Gonvast H. HAMILTon. 


LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 82, CORNHILL, E.C, 3. 























AUTHORIZED CAPITAL... 7 .. £17,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £16,552,020, IN, 827,601 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . es -. #£4,138,005 | RESERVE . we .. £4,725,948 12s. 6d. 
WALTER LEAF, EsqQ., Chairman. Sm MONTAGU TURNER, Deputy- Chairman, 
Joint General Managers : F. J. BARTHORPE, J. W. BUCKHURST. Seoretary, A. A. KEMPE, 
- BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1917. - w . 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS. ” is. whe 
ey — £ 8. d. | Casn— £ s. d. 
Authorised - oe oe ee +» £17,000.000 In hand and at Bank of England én ée ee e» 25,197,729 14 11 
6 Y 9 
Su bed af a Me £16,552.020 Money at Cali and Short Notice os ee ee o6 _ 26,983,535 2.1 
827,601 Shares of £20 cach, £5 paid oo ce oe ee QMS CO Ol oy 52,181.206 17 8 
2'177 je issuable against out- => emg o oe ee ee oe -» 24,288,393 13 2 
Ressave standing fractions ne * “ .e — men p 4 4 Consols and 5 per cent. War Loan (of which £950,376 is 
CURRENT AND DEPOSI ACCOUNTS . a si be ** 142'267.948 17 7 lodged for Public Accounts), and other Securities of, or 
CIRCULAR NOTES, LETTERS OF CREDIT, AND OTHER Accousts, . guaranteed by, the British Government . $2,408,994 16 II 
including provision for Contingencies 4.394.674 16 8 Indian Government Stock, and Indian Government 
ACCEPTANCES POR CUSTOM - 5.375.651 17 5 Guaranteed Railway Stocks and Debentures 443,170 14 8 
ENDORSEMENTS ON BILLS , "72.956 0 0 Colonial Government Securities, British Corporation Stocks, 
REBATE ON BILLS not due 133 7“ aie 193,215 0 1 and British Railway Debenture Stocks ° 670,641 16 6 
PROFIT AND LOSS. wf oe Other Investments a 1,465,137 12 5 
Net Profit for the year, including £182.201 3 0 brought from ee 4 West ixsri BANK (Panis) Liwirep— : 
year 1916, £1,453,358 5s. 7d. From this the following $2,000 £20 Shares, £7 102 paid : ‘| 400,000 0 0 
appropriat fons have been made :— aid | ULSTER BANK, Jnaren— = oe = 
_—=.. £315,000 0 0 | -187104,600 £16 Shares, £2 10s. paid 1,861,493 12 6 
Con’ ncy 7 (Inv estments and : | ADVANCES +5 Cusneane AND OTHER ACCOUNTS (including pre- 
Foreiga, Accounts) 460,500 0 0 : rn ee Lnapeony 4 Loans) ‘a * aoe iat a is 8 
. y | LIABILITY OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, as per contra ve 
Premises Account .. .. 100,000 0 0 | BILLS NEGOTIATED, as per contra . pe 72.956 0 0 
£875,500 0 0 BANK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, ; less amounts written off)... 1,789,279 12 
Leaving for payment of a further Dotieed of a anh cent. on 
ist February next es 4 393,259 6 8 
And @ Balance to carry forward 4. oe ee ee oe 184,598 18 11 
£161,757,143 9 10 £161,757,143 J 10 














wale LEAF, 


F. J. BARTHORPE, |Join. General 
URNER, 
 SiyMOUR GRENFELL, 


} pirectora J. W. BUCKHURST, Managers. 
A. G. PIKE, Chief Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


- “~ have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books 8t Lothbury and Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the 
ranc! 
We have verified the Cash in hand at ieeauy and Lombard Street and at the Bank S. England and the Bills Discounted, and examined the Securities held 
against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 
ome have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


of of the Company. 
FRED. JOHN youre ) BAe } Auditors 
Lonpox, 15th January. 1918. . . E. SENDELL F.C.A ° 
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was first used by the 
Society of Friends’ 
Relief, 


vA WD This Stay, the 4 . 
Sy present ‘cater ition, 
Ne 


Expedition 


-caftllf} pa {hie 


during the Franco- 
\ Prussian War, 18/0- 


. 





FAMINE 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINEHAS STARTED" in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
vopulation are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt among 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 








Please send your contributions without delay to— 
A. Rutu Fry , Hon, Sec.), Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
F.W.V.R., 104, Evnetsurca Hovss, gt, Bisnorpsaate, Lonvoy, E.C. 2, 
Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay’s Bank (Ltd.).”" 


 § i e*—@EETMAESaae 
CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 








“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General 
Public, at exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 


Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society 
WHO HAVE 


An Attractive Scheme 


UNDER WHICH THE BONDS CAN BE 
PURCHASED BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 
Apply to— 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


Telephone; REGENT 1135. LONDON. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880 
me : Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, £2,000,006, Together .. £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. ia én be 3% +» £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. an a = as oe £8,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, §.C. 3, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
02 apvlication, i 





The Contemporary Review. 


FEBRUARY, 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR LABOUR. By the Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 
STATE IDEALISM : ITS DUTIES AND DANGERS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, M.P, 
THE WAR AND THE PARTIES. By Harold Spender. 
INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE—AND THE RELATION BETWEEN HOURS OF 
WORK AND OUTPUT. By Lord Henry Beniinck, M.P. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. By Sir Alfred Hopkinson, K.U., LL.D. 
THE LIFE AND LIBERTY MOVEMENT. By the Rev. William Temple. 
THE DEEPER ISSUES OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
By Professor Sir William Barrett, F.R.S 
THE SITUATION IN WARSAW. By O. De L. 
OUR DOCKS AND HARBOURS. By J. H. Balfour Browne, K.C., LL.D. 
THE THIRD PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION, By Aubrey F. E. “Bell. 
COLONIAL DEPENDENCIES: POSSESSION OR TRUSTEESHIP ? 
By John H. Harris 
WINTER IN THE WOODS. By Frances Pitt 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE PEACE MAKERS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1918. 

OXFORD IN WAR TIME, By LAURENCE BINYON. 
OBITER SCRIPTA. II. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
NEW YEAR MUSINGS. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 
THE NORTH SEA AND BEYOND. THE NEW SITUATION. 

By ARCHIBALD Hvurp. 
THE FUTURE OF FRANCE—AND OF CIVILISATION. By Po.iticus. 
PRESIDENT WILSON AS A MAN OF LETTERS. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
A CAPITAL LEVY: THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. By J. E, ALLEN 
THE BLACK CABINET. By E. H. Wucox. 
WILLIAM DE MORGAN. By 8. M. ELLs. 


ECONOMIC WAR FOODS AND WAR FOOD PRODUCTION. 
By SA“psonN MORGAN. 


ENGLISH STATESMEN AS SEEN BY A GERMAN. By Lewis MELVILLE 
LONDON TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
AMERICA’S PEACE TERMS. By JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY. 
HISTORY OF THE WAR. WITH MAPS. 

Lonpon: CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lrp. 


By J. E. G. De Montmorency. 








Demy 8vo. Price 1s, 


THE DEMON by LERMONTOFF, 


translated from the Russian 
by 
ROBERT BURNESS. 
“Mr, Burness’s rendering is always cultured, scholarly and accomplished,” 
— Scotsman, 
Edinburgh: DOUGLAS & FOULIS, and all Booksellers, 





DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


LL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1877 
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QUARTER LY REVI EW Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 
No. 464. JANUARY. 6s. 


IMPERIAL UNITY: THE PRACTICAL CONDITIONS. By 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 

THE oe NT AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. By the Dean 
of St. s. 

JHE TURKISH PEASANTRY OF ANATOLIA. By Sir W. M. 


FROM WATERLOO TO THE MARNE. By G. M. Treveiyan. 
CHARLES PEGUY. By John Middleton Murry. 
EFFICIENCY. By Robinson Smith. 

THE NEW REALISM. By Prof. J. W. Scott. 

THE BRITISH TRADE CORPORATION. By Sir R. H. Inglis 


Palgrave. 
COMMERCIAL AERONAUTICS. By Glaude Graham White 


and H H r. 
PUBLIC KITCHENS. By John Hilton. 
ITALY AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. By Prof. Gaetano 
Salvemini. (With Map.) 

TWO DISTINGUISHED.GLADSTONIANS. By Algernon Cecil, 
MODERN DIPLOMACY. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
(a) Sinn Fein and Germany. By ‘‘ Vigilant.” 

(6) Sinn Fein and Labour. By Bertram Clayton. 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR. By Colonel Blood. 


Maps.) 
LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Sy amy y ’ is an epitome in little of the oe Empire—a monthly 
ers, t ite boundaries are world-wide; that it has been won and kept 
by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature 
and art it has a glorious history; that ita sons have ever been travellers and 
sportamen, and tha its politics have still astrong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
Old as it is, ‘ Blaekwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because 
It represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying genius oft the ' > i 
‘imes. 


“BLACKWOOD”. 


“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 
** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.” 
FEBRUARY No. Contains: 
The Brain of the Guns. By AnTHoNyY Prnyn. 


Silhouettes from the Sudan By G. J. H. 
The Sudan Arab—Brown Detectives—The Nomad’s Sixth Sense—Fighting the 
Mosquito— Diverse ae col 


(With 





The Irish Rebellion of ‘ -E ht. r By W. J. Harpy. 
The Tide of Revolution—On = ils : From Enniscorthy to Bailingerry. 
By Kraxon. 


.M.8. ——_.. 
The “* Special ’—Between Tides—Light Cavairy— A Trinity. 
Shipping and Agriculture. By KaruarinE F. Doveurty, 


On Patrol.—v. By Kraxon. 
+ That have no Doubts ’—Sky Signs. 

From Kut to Kastamuni. By H. ©. W. B. 

Outward Bound. 

A Hymn of Disgust. By Kuaxon. 

Musings without Method— 


Votes for Women—What — ** Unanimity”’ mean ?—The Polic > ol = bo Stak 
Hand—tThe Labour P and Confiscation—The New Patron o' 
Henderson’sW ar Aims—The British Workers’ League—A New Standard opel Peitties 


bseribers beth at home and abroad can have ‘‘ Blackwood'’s Magezire”’ sent by 
cal monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. FEBRUARY. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE AND THB PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY: AN Ajoaman VIEW. 
y Paul Helmer. 
By J. A. sf Marriott, M.P. 





= * CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH.” 
THB FuTURE oF INDIA 
(i) bun im IN INDI: AN ANGLO-INDIAN VI 
By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.8.1., K.C.L.E. 
(2) ‘Tae PROBLEM BEFORE UB, 


Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.8 ;. 
-Governor of Bengal 
ENGLISH AND AMERICANS : THE END OF A LONG MISUNDERSTANDING. 
By Sir Ti Cook. 
THE WORLD’s DEBT TO ITALY AND HOW TO PAY IT. By J. Ellis Barker. 
SHAKESPEARE AND ITALY (concluded). By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart. 
THE OHURCH OF ENGLAND AND STATB CONTROL. By the Rev. Cyril ‘a mmet, 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
GERMANY’S FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. By H. J. Jennings. 
THE PLIGHT OF SPAIN. By pr. E. J. Dillon. 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS WITH THE PRESS: AN LYDIAN PRECEDENT 
y Sir Roper Lethbridge, K.C.L.E. 
INCONGRUOUS DAYS: FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A HOSPITAL ORDERLY. 
By Corporal Ward Muir, R.A.M.C.T. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS. By the Rev. Harold Hamilton, D.D. 
WAYS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE— 
(1) THE CAapiTaL OF LABOUR: A SUGGESTION FOR THE ENGINEERING TRADES. 
By the Right Hon. Sir William Mather. 
(2) THE COMMERCIALISATION OF LABOUR. By Yves Guyot. 
London : aeeeeem, Betastyns & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Sqnase. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 
are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, “‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number. 
THE FUTURE (Dept. 5R), 10 Essex St, Strand, London, Ww. C. 2. 














~ NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published ha!{-yearly, from Resniie 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January and July. Clot th 


Cas. jor the Half-yeurly Volumes may be obtained through any vor N weit, 
by post, 1s. Ud, 





or from the Office, ai 1s. 6d. each ; 





beg to draw special attention to a remarkable book 
which they have just published (5s. net), entitled 


THE QUESTIONS 
OF “IGNOTUS” 


It is an honest book, a penetrating book, going straight to the 
most crucial problems of the age. It is the work of a well-known 
literary man, who describes himself as a heretic, but is none the 
less devout, and has the courage to speak plainly about the failure 
of the Churches to meet the needs of modern humanity. Bishop 
Welldon (Dean of Manchester) and Father Power, 8.J., reply in the 
volume to some of his arguments ; but the general trend of his 
attack is unanswerable. This will be one of the most-discussed 
books of the year. It is now ready everywhere. 





NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 
A Scholarly and Searching Study of the Question of the Hour 


THE LIMITS OF 
PURE DEMOCRACY 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 


Author of ‘‘The Reconstruction of Belief,’ ‘‘ Social Reform,” 
“Religion as a Credible Doctrine,” &¢. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


An ENGLisHMAN, in the Daily Mail, devoting a-column of bril- 
liant discussion to this book, calls it ‘‘ excellent admir- 
ably lueid,”’ and shows how effectually Mr. Mallock 
explodes the claims of an arrogant democracy to provide a panacea 
for the troubles of the world. 





The Best and Most-Praised Art Book of the Season 


THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A.. 


Sculptor and Poet. 
HIS LIFE IN LETTERS. 
By his Daughter, AMY WOOLNER. 


With 64 Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
BRILLIANT NEW FICTION 


COME IN 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Author of ‘‘ One of Our 
Grandmothers,” &c., &c. 


THE HIGH HEART 
By BASIL KING, Author of ‘The Side of the Angels,” 
“The Way Home.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Second Edition.) 


THE EYES OF A CHILD 


By EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ 
Drum,” ‘“‘ The Quick and the Dead.” 





Punch and Judy,” “ Tony 
Crown 8vo. 68. net. 


‘THE TRIUMPH OF JOHN KARS 


A Story of the Yukon. By RIDGWELL CULLUM, Author of 
““The Night Riders,’”’ ‘‘ The Way of the Strong,” ‘‘ The Pur- 
chase Price,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LOVE AND HATRED 
By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of ‘‘ Good Old Anna, 
“The Chink in the Armour,” ‘‘ The Heart of Penelope,” Kc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of ‘‘ The City of Beauti- 
ful Nonsense,” ‘‘ The Greatest Wish in the World,” “ Sally 
Bishop,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. (Third Edition.) 


” 





“LONDON : CHAPMAN | & HALL, Lrp. 
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Messrs. Dace & Co.’s List 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


A Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Ceritral Control Board 
(Li uor Traffic). With Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Forms a most valuable contribution to the literature of construc- 
tive social reform.’’—Datity News. 


THIRD IMPRESSION Now Ready. 


. . 
Irish Memories. 

By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTTN ROSS. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The authore of ‘ The Irish R.M.’ were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips . . . and this book of memories is not less skilful than tte 
forerunners. It abounds in vierd pictures . . . it tains a 
‘on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and in the latter will be 
found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old tales.” —Tue Times. 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


German War Aims. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo. 3d. net. 


The Commemorative Medal 


in the 
Service of Germany. 
By G. F. HILL, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. 6d. net. 


The Trail of the Barbarians. 


Being “ L’Outrage des Barbares.” 
By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 


The Commonwealth at War. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 6s, 6d. net. 
“The book is brilliantly written, a piercing indictment of that 
loathsome thing which has raised its ugly form against civilisation.” 
—Scortisa HIsTORIOaL REVIEW. 























Mysticism and Logi C, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAN RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Ts. 6d. neb. 
“ Much brilliant writing on a variety of subjects.".—Daity News. 


late 





The Linacre Lecture on the Law of 


the Heart. Given at Cambridge, 1915. 
By ERNEST H. STARLING, M.D., So.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. Paper covers. ls. 6d. not. 


The Life and Friendships of Catherine 


Marsh. By Mm. L. E. O’RORKE. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The real life story of a real saint.”—Tue CHALLENGE. 


Waith and Wrack. 
A Volume of Verse by DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 
“The lines are both graceful and eloquent.’"—Turz SooTsMan. 


. 
The Mys of Gabriel. 
By MIC 1 JOOD, Author of ‘‘ The House of Peace." 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“*The My of Gabriel’ will not disappoint the reader who 
appreciates the subtle spiritual problems which Michael Wood so well 
knows how to elaborate.”"—T.P.H. Book Notss. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A Text-Book of Laying Off, or the 
Geometry of Shipbuildin 


By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A., R.C.N.C., Author 
of ‘‘ Warships,”’ “‘ Theoretical Naval Architecture,” &e., and 
I. C. G. COOPER, Lecturer in Naval Architecture at Chatham. 
With Frontispiece and Diagrams. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

















JANUARY ISSUE NOW READY. Price 5s. 


The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 


KING EDMUND L. AND THE DANES OF YORK. By Murray L. R. BEAVEN, 

THE MEDICI ARCHIVES. By E. ARMSTRONG. 

ROBERT HAYMAN AND THE PLANTATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND, By 
G. C. Moorg Smita, Litt.D. 

BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS THE AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE SOUTH, 
1763-8. By CLARENCE E. CARTER. 

NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

SHORT NOTICES, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 4. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&e. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
The Daily News.—*‘ Mr. Walpole’s story is excellently told. It is a 
good narrative and a good study of an atmosphere. He keeps us con- 
ey patesented in Philip's great La ¢ of escape. He arranges 
it, in the end, with great skil It seems remarkable 
that, a author of Fortitude should have written so good a book as 


“* Fortitude,” 





W. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK. 


Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 








4s. 6d. net. 
Whin. 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Scotsman.—* Mr. Gibson’s breezy and inspiriting volume.” 
REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Issues of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the ‘ting Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Rey.WILLIAM TEMPLE in the forming Post says :-—*“ Incalculably 
important volume. . hey have had opportunities of discover- 
ing the real opinions of the average En hmen such as no group of 
parsons has had for many generations.’ 


An Introduction to 
Church Histor 


Being a Survey of the lien of Christianity and 
Paganism in the Early Roman Empire. By 
MARTIN POPE, M.A., formerly of Manchester 
University and St. John’s ‘College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 4s. net. 


Christianity in History: 
a Study of Religious Development. 


By J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A., D.D., and A. J. 
OARLYLE, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 12s, net. 


The Philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce: the oblem of Art 


and History. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Author of ‘“‘ The 
Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ Mr. H. Wildon Carr is one of the most ia 
guished expounders of contemporary philosophers. his 
new book tten an able study and summary of the’ mF 
who has for some time been Bergson’s rival on the Eee ot the learned. 
sas is a book which was, as they say, ‘ badly needed. 


The Case for Compulsory 
ey | Service. 


a, COULTON, Author of ‘“‘The Main 
usions of Pacificism ”’ Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Early 











CHEAPER EDITION. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s World 
Atlas. 


Containing 34 Political Maps in Colours, with a Complete 


Index to over 30,000 places. 15 by 12 ins. oth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
A MINE OF INFORMATION. 
Multum in Parvo Atlas. 
A New Handy Reference Atlas. 7} by 5ins. Cloth, 


2s. 6d. net. 

Containing 112 Full Coloured Maps—Political, Physical, 
and Geological—106 pages of useful information on the 
Maps, and an Index to nearly 20,000 places mentioned 
in the Atlas. 


Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 











MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 


will SELL, by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 


Street, W. 1, on TUESDAY, February 12th, and Following Day, at 2.89 o'clock pre- 


cisely, 

A "bine SELECTION of BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
STAMPS, including specialised collections of British, East Africa, and Niger Coast, 
also Gambia, Mauritius, Natal, Hong Kong, Straits Settlements, United States, ac, 
&c., from various private sources. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 
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THE NATION’S 
FUND 
FOR NURSES 


Why it is necessary to provide and main- 
tain a College of Nursing and to establish a 


| BENEVOLENT FUND. 


HE need for this Fund is that Nurses have no State register, 
no great centralized organization to regulate and safeguard 
the interests of their profession, no general entrance exam- 
ination, no minimum number of hours for lecture and study 
during training, no uniform curriculum or qualifying examin- 
ation, and no great centralized Benevolent Fund or Pension Scheme, though 
their work js most strenuous and their working life necessarily short. 







































The British Women’s Hospital Committee, at the special request of Sir Arthur 
Stanley, Chairman of the College of Nursing, have undertaken the work of 
making known to the generous British Public the pressing needs of this cause, 
and are asking for contributions to the sum of £250,000 which is required. 


T is assuredly in the best interests, not only of the Nurses, but of 

the Nation at large, that the conditions under which the members 

of this most noble profession work shall be such as will continue to 

attract into the ranks the very best of the women of this country. The 

Benevolent Fund is for the relief of Nurses in old age, sickness or 
unavoidable pecuniary trouble, and those Nurses who have done so much 
in the Great War and who, through no fault of their own, may need 
assistance in the closing years of their life, will not want for it in vain if 
you respond as we believe you will. 


READ THIS L=TTER FROM SIR DOUGLAS HAIG, 


Commander-in-Chief, British Armies in France. 





G.H.Q. British Armies in France. 
DEAR SIR, 

Your scheme for creating a fund for Nurses who have lost 
their health during the war seems to me to be most necessary. 
All of us in the Army in France keenly appreciate the splendid 
work they are doing at home and abroad, often under most trying 
and dangerous circumstances, and I can confidently say that they 
have gained the gratitude and admiration of all ranks of the Armies 


out here, 
Yours very truly, z 
(SIGNED) D. Haig. 


PLEASE SEND A DONATION TO-DAY, TO 


The Viscountess Cowdray, Treasurer, 16 Carlton House Terrace, London, S.W.1 











or to 


The British Women’s Hospital Committee, 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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